


Now that you've seen 
the FLORSHEIM Deauville 


please look at your shoes ».,__ 


Yesterday's shoes aren't all bad. To- 
day's are just better/different. You 
can see it here: broad toe, deep color, 
rich calfskin; newest of the mascu- 
line tall slip-ons. They'll add some- 
thing to your life. Like a new friend 
You can see it here. That's the way it 


is today. With new Florsheim Shoes 


Vost regular styles % 1995 to $9795 / Most Imperial styles $3795 
ai ‘ 


Shown: The DEAUVILLE. 31134 in Bookbinder coventry calf; 21108 in Black 





Youdont —sy. 
have to wait until 
ction day 


to have a write-in. 





After all, our representative government thrives on year-round 
participation. And writing to your local, state and federal 
public officials is one good way for you to participate — all 
year long. 

No matter what the issue — air pollution, gun control, air 
traffic control you name it if your opinions are im- 
portant to you, don’t keep them to yourself. Because the only 
way your public officials can know what you’re thinking is 
when you tell them what you think. 

And whenever you do, we suggest you tell them on 
Hammermill Bond, the world’s best-known paper. This crisp, 
white sheet adds importance to your point of view. 

Hammermill Paper Company makes Hammermill Bond 
and 32 other grades of paper. There’s one for each of your 
printing and communication jobs. 


A paper-thin voice is a powerful persuader. 





HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY - ERIE, PA, 16512 
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THE TIRE THAT’S BETTER 
THAN CARS 





fRELLE CINTURATO 


The Cinturato CN72 radial ply tire 
can go 150 miles an hour. Your 
car can't 

It can do 130 for 24 straight 
hours. Your car can't 

It can corner at angles your car 
can't cut. And stop at speeds your 
car can't muster 

And if you're wondering why any 
company in its right mind would 
make a tire for a Ford or Chevy to 
GT Ferrari tolerances, we'll tell you 
We think a tire must be able to 
take everything a car can dish out 
And then some 

We think that when you're doing 60 
all day on a sizzling blacktop or 
swinging around some rainslicked 
hairpin turn, your tires should be 
more than equal to it 

So when we make the Cinturato 
CN72, we go the only way you can 
when you want a tire to be that 
good. Overboard 

While others are making American 
car radial ply tires with two plies, 
we use three. While others depend 
on tubes in their radial ply tires, 
we make ours tubeless We've 
even moved the whitewall closer 
to the rim so the curb doesn't 
scrape it 

The result of all our sweat and 
tears is a tire rugged enough to 
last twice as long as an ordinary 
tire 

And though you have to pay at 
least $40 for a CN72 and perhaps 
as much as $54, it's worth it 
There's a saying among Italian 
racing car drivers, « La tua vita puo 
dipendere da una sola gomma. » 

It means your life is riding on your 
tires 

Pirelli Tire Corporation, 60 E. 42nd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
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country , only the most remote roads 
are unpaved, Major highways are 
often crowded and slow-moving. 
Parallel roads (°D" and number) 
take you to the same place, offer 
more of the countryside to gaze at 
and usually don't take much longer. 
And the friendly inns and un- 
expected scenery you're likely to 
pass will make the extra mileage 
worth your while. 


Air France bas joined forces with 
the world's largest car rental 
organization to bring you 
the world’s greatest deal 
on wheels: Air France's 
Open Roads. There are two 
ways to drive your bargain 
through Europe, at two 
price levels 

1. $300* can do it. That 
will get you three fully- 
planned weeks (actually 
twenty nights) in Portu- 
gal and Spain, including 
Air France jet fare to 
Lisbon, a Hertz car with 




















Sauver votre vie 


4 Unless otherwise indicated, the 
car on the right bas the right of way. 


600 kilometers free Conserver 
and a pre-conjirmed } : 
vos energies 
Spontaneous, 
unplanned 


motor trips 
have their casual 
charm, but we 
: think you can con- 
serve your energies by some 
advance planning. selecting 
a few centrally located points 
at which to spend several 
days, and from which you 
can make day-trips to the 
surrounding countryside. 
Then move on to the next centrat 
point, and so on. This is how to avoid 
searching for a different 
stopping place each night. 
For example, Perros- Guirec 
and Carnac are excellent 
places from which to see 
Brittany. 
Amboise and Saint Dyé 
are good headquarters 
for the Chateau Country. 
Argelés-Gazost and Andorre- 
la-Vieille are both good 
starting-points for day- 
trips in the Pyrenees. 

~3 Antibes and Monte- 

, Carlo are most 
cs central for the 
Riviera-bound. 
Talloires puis you right in 
the middle of the French 
Alps as does Combloux. 


hotel room every night, with private 
bath or shower. The identical deal 
is available starting from Paris for 
just $320." 

2. Spend a little more and get the 
luxury of individually tailored 
itineraries, unlimited mileage on 
your Hertz car, and excellent 
accommodations at Europe's fan- 
tastic castles and resort botels, 
including most meals. 


le Voyage par 


Air France 
You may decide to fly to our Portu- 
gal destination this year, but our 
favorite Air France/Hertz pack- 
ages begin in Paris, our bome. 
When you fly there with us you 
enjoy the service and cuisine and 
sense of style that are uniquely 
French, uniquely Air France. You 
must come with us once, at least 
once, to France and motor lazily 
through the glorious countryside, 
discovering for yourself the French 
way of life. To help you do it, bere 
are some of the facts and phrases 
you'll need most. We know 

where you're going. 










A la station-service 
Gasoline (essence) is expensive— 
about 80¢ a gallon—but you get 
better mileage than with an Amer- 
ican car. Order “super” gas, only a 





les Routes few centimes more and much better 
than the ordinaire. 
de France fill ber up: faites le plein 


Driving is good throughout the engine: moteur 











suide to driving a 
bargain through Europe. 


brake; frein 

clutch: embrayage 

hood: capot 

trunk: malle arriére 

tire: pneu 

French mechanics are good, even in 
the country. In the event of any 
major problem, a call to Hertz will 
get you a new car fast, and you re 
on your way again. 


les Symboles de 
la route 


Road signs in France conform with 
International Road Signs, Three 
shapes: 

triangle: danger 

circle: regulation 

rectangle: information 

The stylized illustrations inside the 

shapes are easily understood, The 

nearest French Government Tourist 

Office can provide you with a 

pampblet showing pictures of all 

of them. 

When you see the word stop on a 
roadside, do it. Other impor- 
tant pbrases you re likely 

lo se¢: 

sens unique : one-way 

serrez a gauche: squeeze left 
tenez votre droite: keep right 
piétons : pedestrians 


déviation: detour 
travaux: men al work 
(slow down) 


Pour le “speed- 


demon’ 


For years, the French 
have been trying to regu- 


sens interdit ; do not enter 


nd 


€ 
late speed on the open roads, With 5 
little success, you'll discover. People 7 


jnoceed at their own pace, and it's 
not always fast. There are definite 
limits set in towns and cities, observe 
them, even if the French don't. 


Vous et la police 

Usually, foreign drivers don't get 
tickets. Monsieur l’agent will scold 
for a while and then send you off 
with a warning. (French drivers 
often get fined on the spot.) There is 
one law, bowever, that'll bring every 
flic in the neighborbood down on 
you the minute you break it; don't 
ever cross a solid lane marker. 


la Pause qui rafraichit 
How to find a pleasant little botel or 
a good restaurant 300 miles from 
Paris? Stop off at the Air France 
“Welcome Service” in Lyon, Nice, 
Cannes, Bordeaux, Biarritz—in just 
about every tourist and business 
center in the country, They'll book 
hotels for you, recommend restau- 
rants, tell you the best way to get 
from bere to there, and what to see 
on the way. 


Numeéros de telephone 


Jf you're too excited to fill out the 
coupon below, call your travel agen! 
or Air France Travelthéque for 
more information; 

New York, 656-7100 

Boston, 482-4890 

Chicago, 782-6181 

Washington, 337-8711 

Los Angeles, 625-7171 

San Francisco, 982-7150 

Miami, 379-6444 


*Based on 14/21-day Economy Excursion fare from New York 
for each passenger in groups of 15. 


Air France 
P.O. Box 707 


New York, N.Y. 10011 


Please send me details about Air France's Open Roads car 
rental programs. I'd be interested in beginning my tour in 





O Paris 0 Lisbon 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip 


We know where youre going. 





Youre expecting 
new business and 
your secretary 


is expecting? 


White Collar Girls 


for temporary relief 
ape 


White Collar provides temporary girls who fill a need, not just 
a space. No matter what the job, every girl is guaranteed to 
succeed or you pay nothing. Now, isn’t that just what you need? 


White Collar Girls of America, Inc. 


Our Nikon ‘ es no obsolescence. It seems to 
thrive onchange, as if its designers had anticipated 
every subsequent advance in camera technology, 
and made provision for its embodiment. 

The new Nikon Photomic TN, meter system, 
inits ability to provide consistently accurate expo- 
sures even under difficult conditions — back-lit sub- 
jects, brilliant beach and snow scenes, etc-—has brought 
a new and almost infallible reliability to ‘thru-the-lens 
exposure control 

Does this then relegate every previous Nikon F to the scrap 
heap? Not by a long shot! The new Photomic TN will transform 

to the most modern of slr’s 
having a private pact with photographic 


w York 11530/Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc 








TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 21 
ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11 p.m.) Joshua Logan’s screen adap- 
tation of William Inge’s Bus Stop (1956), 
with Marilyn Monroe and Don Murray 





Thursday, August 22 


DEAN MARTIN PRESENTS THE GOLDDIGGERS 
(NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Frank Sinatra Jr. and 
Joey Heatherton are among those joining 
in a salute to the songs of the Thirties 


Friday, August 23 
UP WITH PEOPLE (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). At 
Felt Forum in  Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden, in Washington Square 
Park and on the streets of East Harlem, 
150 amateur singers raise their voices in 
praise of American virtues 


Saturday, August 24 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The 22nd annual Little League 
Baseball World Series, from Williamsport, 
Pa. Jimmy Piersall, onetime Boston Red 
Sox star, is the commentator 

THE PARIS COLLECTIONS: FALL FASHION 
PREVIEW (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Hostess 
Lauren Bacall chats informally with Yves 
St. Laurent. Pierre Cardin, Manuel Un- 
garo and Marc Bohan, offering a behind- 
the-scenes look at the flutter behind the 
fashions 

PRECONVENTION SPECIAL OF DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL CONVENTION (ABC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). This first convention warm-up ses- 
sion features commentaries by William F 
Buckley Jr.. Gore Vidal, Howard K. Smith 
and William H. Lawrence 

NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE (CBS, 9:30 
p.m. to conclusion). Green Bay Packers 5 
Dallas Cowboys in a preseason exhibition 
game. Jack Buck and Pat Summerall pro 
vide the commentary 





Sun August 25 
DISCOVERY ‘68 (ABC, 11 a.m.-noon). Pre 
serving America’s “Vanishing Wilderness 





including an interview with the | Sen 
ator Robert F. Kennedy and his family 
as they prepared for a trip down the Col- 


orado River in July 1967. Repeat 

FACE THE NATION (CBS, 12:30-1 p.m.) 
Senator Eugene McCarthy will answer 
questi ns 

THE CAMPAIGN AND THE CANDIDATES 
(NBC, 6:30-7:30 p.m.), Chet Huntley and 
David Brinkley are anchormen for Floor 
Reporters Frank McGee, Sander Vanocur 
John Chancellor and Edwin Newman in 
this convention preview from Chicago's In 
ternational Amphitheater 

CAMPAIGN 68 DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 
CONVENTION PREVIEW (CBS, 10-11 p.m.) 
CBS's preview has Walter Cronkite as an- 
chorman, Roger Mudd and Eric Sevareid 
as analysts and Mike Wallace leading a 
team of six reporters. Harry Reasoner cov- 
ers the podium 


Monday, August 26 

Opening sessions of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention from Chicago. NBC 
will colorcast the convention proceedings 
from start to finish with Huntley, Brink 
ley, McGee, Vanocur, Chancellor and 
Newman reporting; CBS will do the same, 
with Cronkite leading Analysts Mudd and 


All times E.D.T 
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If a better scotch exists, 


lk EAVolo<onmerer 


We believe there’s 

no better scotch than 
Old Rarity. 

That’s quite a statement. 
But we don’t hesitate 

to make it because 

we’ve got something to 
back us up. Old Rarity. 
A quality scotch. 

The kind of scotch good bars 
and good liquor stores 
always keep on hand. 
For*the discriminate 
scotch drinker. 





One more thing. 

r -*s . . 
We believe in being 
sensible about the price. 


Aree ut Par Ove 





for U.S.A., Blended Scotch Whisky 86.8 Proof 
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Richard, the Bell Captain 
welcomes you 


to the Hotel of 
La Salle Street 


... where your every need and 
wish is his command. He'll 
see that you are comfort- 
able in a luxurious room; 
Pitlelel-1-)ae-Mevilelio- Mey mel lit 

Tite M-lale Metele ae-li Maelo) iat) 


to suit your taste; 
direct you to 
Ola lter-Tele Mm lit) ole) ae 
tant business 
offices and 
entertainment 
facilities ... 

all within 
walking 

distance. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CARTE BLANCHE 
& DINERS’ CLUB 


Private facilities are available for groups of from 12 to 1000. 
For further information and our illustrated brochure, call or write : 


TELEPHONE (312) 372-0700 - TELETYPE 222-0110 


se} LaSalle 


The Hotel of LaSalle Street 
La Salle at Madison Chicago 


Sevareid, Reporters Wallace and Reasoner. 
Smith and Lawrence will report on ABC's 
nightly 9:30-11 roundup, with Buckley and 
Vidal commenting 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Some Broadway hits on view this week 
far from the Great White Way 

KENNEBUNKPORT, ME., Playhouse. Robert 
Horton arouses passions of love and hate 
when he unexpectedly appears in a small 
town in William Inge’s Picnic 

OGUNQUIT, ME., Playhouse. A spinsterish 
dental nurse turns bewitching temptress 
in Abe Burrows’ Cactus Flower 

COHASSET, MASS., South Shore Music 
Circus. Love blossoms amid big-city ra 
cial tensions to the music of Leonard Bern 
stein in West Side Story 

FALMOUTH, MASS., Playhouse revives 7/1 
Desk Set with Shirley Booth in her orig 
inal role as a fact-packed researcher 
threatened by an electronic brain 

NEW FAIRFIELD, CONN., Candlewood The 
ater maintains that On a Clear Day You 
Can See Forever 

BELLPORT, L.J., Red Barn Theater. All the 
joys and woes of Fanny Brice, America’s 
sweetheart of the 1920s, are put to music 
in Funny Girl 

WOODSTOCK, N.Y., Playhouse returns to 
the insane asylum in The Persecution and 
{ssassination of Marat as Performed by 
the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
Under the Direction of the Marquis de 
Sade 

CLIO, MICH., Musical Tent. Frances Wy 
att yodels and waltzes through The Sound 
of Music 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Starlight Musicals 
Ann Blyth sings her way through Siam in 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein classic T/te 
King and 1 

ALEXANDRIA, MINN., Theatre L’Homme 
Dieu revives Tennessee Williams’ drama 
The Rose Tattoo 

CENTRAL CITY, COLO., Opera House, A 
spritely sparring match between Don 
Ameche and Betsy von Furstenberg in 
There's a Girl in My Soup 


RECORDS 
Jazz 


DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS MOTHER 
CALLED HIM BILL’ (RCA Victor). The El- 
lington band plays an affectionate tribute 
to Billy Strayhorn, who was the Duke's 
alter ego and musical collaborator for 29 
years before his death last year. Among 
the dozen fine Strayhorn selections are 
some mellow successes from the “40s, such 
as After All, Rain Check and Day-Dream 
Three new songs composed just before his 
death make most admirable vehicles for 
the band: locomotive-paced The Intimacy 
of the Blues, which perfectly brings out 
its elegant, insinuating sound; Charpoy, a 
perking bounce; and Blood Count, a sin 
uous, sensitive ballad, with a Johnny 
Hodges alto solo, in the same vein as Pas- 
sion Flower. Duke pays his respects with 
a pensive, if plush, rendition of Lotus Blos- 
som, Strayhorn’s own favorite 

WES MONTGOMERY: DOWN HERE ON THE 
GROUND (A & M). One more in a series 
of well-planned, well-played and welcome 
albums that has brought the late gui- 
tarist to the crest of his popularity. With 
splendid backing, and complementary ar- 
rangements by Don Sebesky and Eumir 
Deodato, Wes plucks another musical hon- 
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They may still look like they used to, 
but that doesn’t mean we still make them 


that way. 
We used to have a tiny rear window. 
Now there's a big one. 
We used to have a plain old rear seat. 
Now there's one that folds down. 
Over the years, engine power has been 


increased by 7670 

A dual brake system has been added. 

The heater is much improved 

Fact is, over the years, ov 
improvements have been made. Yet, you 
have to be some sort of a car nut to tella 
new one fromanold one. 

Which, of course, was the plan. 


G VOLKIWAGEN OF AMERICA, IND. 


In 1949, when we decided not to out- 
date the bug, some of the big auto names 
making big, fancy changes were Kaiser, 
Hudson and Nash. 

Not that we were right and 

ey were wrong, but one 
thing's for sure: They don't make 
them like they used to either. 
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when your office gal is soaking up the 
sun in Acapulco 


its time you called Task. 
Force 


TEMPORARY HELP SERVICE 


Offices Nationwide. See the Yellow Pages. 


OBJECTIVE 
possible growth for 
your investment. 


SEE YOUR SECURITIES DEALER FOR 
FREE PROSPECTUS AND LITERATURE OR WRITE TO: 


WINFIELD UNDERWRITERS, INC. 
315 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 94104 








or for himself. His double-octave runs 
and honest, single-note phrases illuminate 
such tunes as the rockish Wind Song 
The Other Man's Grass ly Always Green 
er, Got’ On to Detroit, and convey an es 
pecially sweet sadness in Georgia On My 
Mind 

ANDREW HILL: ANDREW!!! (Bluc Note) 
Pianist Hill has his own very definite 
views of modern jazz piano. His music 
is filled with gently dissonant surgings 
expressive rippling lines that are as ro 
mantic as they are atonal, and intuitive. 
crosshatched rhythms that emerge and 
then break off. Helping him project this 
engaging moodiness are John Gilmore's 
thin-edged tenor sax, Bobby Hutcherson’s 
delicate vibes, the attentive probings of 
Bassist Richard Davis and the irregular 
cymbals of Drummer Joe Chambers 
The group's finest moments come in 
The Groits, which, despite its ugly name 
consists of lovely integrated weavings of 
Hill's) almost) Monkish chords, Hutch 


erson’s melodic accents and Davis’ bass 





designs 

CHICK COREA: TONES FOR JOAN’S BONES 
(Vortex), There is a brilliant clarity, like 
tumbling diamonds. to the tones Pianist 
Corea polishes off here. His touch is firm 
and percussive, his ear tuned toward a def- 
inite, stirring pulse. In Litha he strings to- 
ecther quick. imaginative melodic frag- 
ments that are the mark of the alert 
modernist, When backing the other so 
loists: (loe Farrell, tenor, Woody Shaw 
Ir. trumpet), he spreads sprays of daz 
zling notes that support and enhance the 
horns’ flights. In Tones for Joan's Bones 
he displays a more reflective gleam by 
smoothly rolling the melody over Steve 
Swallow's loping bass and Joe Chambers’ 
agile brushwork 

INTRODUCING DUKE PEARSON'S BIG BAND 
(Blue Note). Pianist-Arranger Pearson, 
Whose previous records featured smaller 
groups, has gathered 15 solid players in 
order to amplify his musical ideas. Straight 
Up and Down is a tidy blend of high-fly 
ing exuberance and smooth delivery (note 
the trumpet’s sassy quote of Sweet Geor- 
gia Brown and the baritone sax’s sly para- 
Phrase of Once 1 Had a Secret Love) 
While Mississippi Dip is a blues to be 
taken lithely, A Taste of Honey switches 
tempos faster than the foot can follow 
building to heated ensemble crescendos be 
hind Frank Foster's tenor and Jerry Dod 
gion’s flute solos. New Girl, composed by 
Pearson, has a graceful flair and a_ nifty 
construction 

KEITH JARRETT: LIFE BETWEEN THE EXIT 
SIGNS (Vortex), Pianist Jarrett: has been 
one of the keys to success of the Charles 
Lloyd Quartet. but here he emerges 
for the first time with his own trio, as 
well as his own compositions. His skill ex 
tends to the inside as well as the outside 
of the piano. In Love No, 2, he riffles the 
strit producing a wiry thring that 
scrolls around Charlie Haden’s bass. With 
more songful tunes, such as Evervihing | 





Love nd Margot, he applies his agile 
KK 
lyrical, tender moments reminiscent 


Bill Evans’ playing 


CINEMA 





1 to the keyboard and produces some 











ISABEL. French Canadian Actress Ge 
nevieve Bujold and her writer-director hus 
band Paul Almond click with their first 
professional — collaboration creating a 
Shocker that manages to be both heart 
warming and spine-chilling 
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Aclever little maneuver from T WA 
to save you a nice pile of dollars 


when you cross the River this fall. 


The Old Way $440" 
a 3 This is about what it 
B; would cost you for two 
weeks in, let’s say, Paris 
@ and London if you go 
the old way—booking 
plane, hotels, everything 


individually, 

What you'd be pay- 
ing for is your round-trip 
air fare, your hotel, your 
meals, your transfers and 
your sightseeing. 


The old way gives 
you the independence to see Europe the way you 
want to. The old way lets you pay for that 
independence, too. 


ATLANTIC 


OCEAN 


+1Based on 14/21 day round-trip Jet Economy Excursion fare between 
New York and Paris. 


*Service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Tne. 


The TWA No-Tour Tour $352! 
This is what you pay 


for the same two weeks in 
Paris and London if you 
go our way—ona TWA 

@ no-tour tour. Our secret is 
). so simple it isn’t even a 
SY, secret. You fly at group 

#6, tour rates, but when you 
get there you're free to 
¢- do what you want. On 

3 ‘S iS your own. 

You get a room with 
heen, bath and breakfast in the 
same hotel as if you’d gone the old way, the same 
transfers and even a little sightseeing. You're not 
tied down to anything. It’s all there if you want it. 

Our way gives you the same freedom to 
discover Europe as if you'd gone the old way. 
Our way also saves you $88. 

Besides the London/ Paris tour, there are 16 
other no-tour tours. All simple. All money saving. 

$355t for two weeks of wandering through 
Lisbon and Madrid. 

$439 for two weeks of discovering Madrid 
and Torremolinos. 

$442t for three weeks of freedom in Rome, 
Paris and London. 

$588t for three weeks of roaming around 
Athens, Rome, Paris and London. 

If you want all the particulars on our way to 
see Europe this fall, call Mr. Information (your 
travel agent). Or call us. Better yet, why don’t you 
send for our free Bonus Adventures booklet. 

It’s got pictures. 
tincludes 14/21 day G.1.T. economy air fare from New York. Tours are 
slightly higher before November 1. 


TWA, Dept. 261, RO. Box 25 
Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 


Name 
Address 


City State es 


ee Zip 
My travel agent is__._. .— 


upup am 








THE HEART 1S A LONELY HUNTER. By re- 
verse alchemy, Carson McCullers’ novel 
is turned into dross, but two outstanding 
performances almost redeem the project: 
Alan Arkin as a poignant deaf-mute and 
Cicely Tyson as the embodiment of the 
slogan “Black is beautiful.” 

2001; A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanley 
Kubrick dazzles the eye and bends the 
mind in this space-age parable of the 
meaning of life. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Nicol William- 
son is John Osborne's 39-year-old London 
solicitor to the life, possessed by the ter- 
rifying realization that he is mediocrity it- 
self and that what lies ahead for him is 
meaningless. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Revenge is sweet, 
bitter, salty and sour in Frangois Truf- 
faut’s poetic evocation of an idée fixe. 
Jeanne Moreau is the woman with the 
idée, and the men who killed her husband 
are the ones who get fixed in a series of al- 
ternately comic and eerie murders. 

ROSEMARY'S BABY. In this chilling ad- 
aptation of Ira Levin's bestselling thriller 
of witchery at work in a Manhattan apart- 
ment building, Mia Farrow, as the be- 
leaguered wife. gives a memorable por- 
trayal of innocence and vulnerability. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

THE VIOLENT PEACE, by Carl and Shelley 
Mydans. Two veteran combat correspon- 
dents combine memorable war pictures 
and eyewitness accounts of 44 TimMe-Lire 
correspondents to examine the changing 
face of war in the nuclear age. 








1897 SEARS ROEBUCK CATALOGUE, intro- 
ductions by S. J. Perelman and Richard 
Rovere. A dazzling trove for both serious 
and lighthearted students of Americana, 
this hardcover facsimile of a popular mail- 
order catalogue mirrors the manners, mor- 
als and appetites of the Gay Nineties. 

BRING LARKS AND HEROES, by Thomas 
Keneally. A mythic tale of an Irish sol- 
dier in the garrison of a penal colony viv- 
idly evokes the brutality, courage and 
grace of 18th century Australia. 

THE SPLENDID PAUPER, by Allen Andrews. 
The biography of Moreton Frewen, Win- 
ston Churchill's froward uncle and a born 
loser who went from one financial de- 
bacle to another with style, imagination 
and diligence. 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. At a time when nostalgia 
and or despair is intellectually fashionable, 
the Durants argue that the best is prob- 
ably yet to come, in a witty and per- 
ceplive program note to their monumental 
ten-volume Srory of Civilization. 

HAROLD NICOLSON: THE LATER YEARS, 1945- 
1962, VOL. 111 OF DIARIES AND LETTERS, ed- 
ited by Nigel Nicolson. This third and 
final installment of Author-Politician Nic- 
olson’s sprightly and candid reminiscences 
clinches his position as the brightest Brit- 
ish diarist since Pepys. 

THE FRENCH, by Francois Nourissier; THE 
AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J. Servan- 
Schreiber, France's cultural achievements 
and sophisticated tastes, say these two 
candid Frenchmen, mask crumbling in- 
stitutions and outdated attitudes that 
must be changed if the country is to 
avert disaster. 





HENRY Vill, by J. J. Scarisbrick. The cun- 
ning and flamboyant 16th century mon- 
arch is examined from some unflattering 
angles in this extensive biography by a 
British historian. 

THE SECOND REBELLION, by James Mc- 
Cague, About 1,200 people die and many 
square blocks of Manhattan are leveled 
by fire, in this briskly detailed re-creation 
of the 1863 antidraft riots. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
The Testimony of Two Men, 
Caldwell (3) 
True Grit, Portis (4) 
Topaz, Uris (6) 
Vanished, Knebel (10) 
Red Sky at Morning, Bradford (8) 
The Queen’s Confession, Holt (9) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (5) 
Heaven Help Us, Tarr (7) 
NONFICTION 
The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (5) 
Iberia, Michener (3) 
The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (2) 
5, The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (7) 
. The Right People, Birmingham (6) 
The Naked Ape, Morris (4) 
Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, 
Collins and Lapierre (8) 
9, The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (9) 
10, The Center, Alsop 
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Arvin products have a secret. 


(People keep them.) 


Especially when it’s a compact portable AM / 
FM radio that's a cassette tape recorder, too. 
It lets you play pre-recorded music. Or tape 
programs right from the radio. Or record up 
to two hours of your own music, fun or busi- 
ness on one liny tape cartridge that's per- 
manently threaded, We also have portable 
radios without tape recorders. And tape re- 
corders without radios. Stereo consoles and 
color TV's that never leave home. Portable 
TV's that do. Plus products to comfort you. 
Even ironing tables to keep you neat. And 
some more great new products with secrets 
millions will share because they'll be well 
worth the keeping, too. 


e 
Arvin where great ideas are meant to happen. 


Arvin Industries, Inc. * Columbus, Indiana 


Home Entertainment, Home Comfort and Home Conventence Products 
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By the end of 1968 
well probably be the 
second largest 


car rental company. 


GOOD 
GRIEF! 








Our man in charge of ‘‘people people”’ standards. 


The way things are going, only one 
car rental company will have more 
locations than National at the end 
of 1968. 

Making the customer No.1 paid 
off: we grew at twice the rate of our 
competitors last year, nearly doubled 
our locations and increased our fleet 


National Car Rental...the people people. 


(mostly GM cars) again and again. 
But it’s made us scramble to main- 
tain our “people people” standards 
To help, we've installed a new in- 
stant reservations confirmation sys- 
tem. (Like our S & H Green Stamps, 
our competitors don't have it.) 
And we're adding cars and good 


people as fast as we can without en- 
dangering our high standards. We 
may be No.2 by the end of 1968, 
but you'll still be No. I 





NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 












Would removing 99% 
of the pollen in the air 
help your allergy? 

















Ask your doctor about a 
Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner. 
It removes 99% of the pollen, 

up to 95% of all the airborne 
irritants passing through it. 





Sneezing. Runny red eyes, Wheezy breathing. You know the 
symptoms . . . the allergy problems that can be caused by 
dirty, pollenated air. And it isn’t just dirty air outdoors— 
the air inside your home can be just as irritating. 

But your home can be a haven from air pollution par- 
ticles and pollen. The Honeywell Electronic Air Cleaner 
removes up to 95°, of all airborne irritants passing 
through it—this means household dust, pollens, smoke, 
and many other elements irritating to allergies. It traps 
19 times more airborne particles than the usual furnace 
and air conditioning filters. In fact, it traps irritants so 
tiny, it would take 7,000 of them to stretch across 
this dot (-). 

We recognize that the Electronic Air Cleaner can’t 
cure allergies, but case histories have shown that it does 
provide relief. If allergies are a problem in your home, write for 
information about the benefits of the Electronic Air Cleaner. 
You may breathe a lot easier. 
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Honeywell, Dept. 118 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55408 
| am interested in cleaner air 

and the Honeywell Electronic Air 
Cleaner. 


CJ Please have representative call 
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Across 
the television 
spectrum — 
iVal-Wal-\ mele) ae) i 
RKO General. 








Today television screens in six major 














markets throughout the country have a 
pulsating new look. The new video 
symbol of RKO General Television. 


A group of independent stations, 


RKO General can and does schedule 
programming individually for each 
station's own market, each station's own ‘ 


viewers. Whether it's news or entertain- 
ment, business or labor, education or 


civic affairs, each station is involved in « 
every aspect of the market it serves. 
We call it vertical marketing— ’ 





communicating directly to the vital 
interests of viewers. 





WNAC-TV 






NEW YORK HARTFORD 


















Martini & Rossi puts its own special kind of brrr into summer. 
Imported M&R, you see, is delightfully different in taste from any 
other vermouth. People like this difference so well M&R is the 
nation’s No. 1 vermouth 

(1) Negroni (‘4 Sweet M&R, 1s gin, “3 Campari bitters. 

Serve on rocks with splash of soda). 

(2) Americano (Three ozs. Sweet M&R over ice cubes 

Three dashes Campari bitters. Fill with soda. Add lemon peel). 

(3) Sweet M&R on the Rocks. (4) Extra Dry M&R on the Rocks. 

(5) Manhattan on the Rocks. (6) Martini on the Rocks 

Renfield Importers, Ltd., N.Y. 
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That's the Ticket 


Sir: After listening to the acceptance 
speeches of Nixon and Agnew [Aug. 16], 
I can only comment: thank God—we have 
two candidates who are speaking for the 
forgotten middle class. May they find the 
Strength and courage to carry out the 
power of their convictions and, once again, 
make America a proud nation. 
Mary Jo Lake 

Norristown, Pa. 


Sir: Three months ago. you stated that 
Maryland’s Governor Spiro Agnew, after 
his defection from Governor Rockefeller, 
was receiving hints from Mr. Nixon as a 
possible  vice- presidential running mate 
(May 24]. At the time, it seemed very un- 
likely to me, but now Governor Agnew 
turns out to be the number two man on 
the ticket. Thank you for this insight and 
good luck on the Demo Veep. 
MIKE HOMER 

Portland, Ore. 


Sir: What a _ night—watching the Re- 
publican Convention elect our next Presi- 
dent, Hubert Humphrey. 

VirGINIA H. BERK 
Seattle 


Sir: It's official: change G.O.P. from 
Grand Old Party to Going Out of Politics. 

RICHARD A, CUMMINS 
Indianapolis 


Sir: It occurs to me that Richard Nix- 
on’s choice of running mate could only 
mean better slogans for the fall cam- 
paign. “A Gnew Nixon,” or something 
like that. 

P. M. BISSELLE 
Hamilton, N.Y. 


Sir: Here we are, come November, with 
a Humphrey-Nixon choice, a psychologist’s 
avoidance-avoidance situation, We are the 
victims of a Slagnant two-party system 
loaded with loyal party hacks transferring 
favors among themselves with no interest 
in the people's wishes or best interest. 
What we need is a litthe competition, like 
a fourth party called the Independents, 
with a ticket like Rockefeller-McCarthy, 
with a platform of guaranteed jobs, nor- 
malcy of foreign politics, a direct  pri- 
mary, a world-federalism outlook and, 
most of all, a general, honest, political ori- 
entation toward the best for al/ the peo- 
ple. Maybe if enough people felt the 
same way, we could get organized. 
THEODORE W. JOHNSON 

Williamstown, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO TIME 
RELATING TO YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
should be accompanied by your ad- 
dress label. Attach it of the right. 
We're able to answer inquiries by tele- 
phone in many areas. Please note your 
number here: 


AREA CODE: 
PHONE: 


TO SUBSCRIBE, fill in the form to the 
right. Subscription rates in U.S. and 
Canada: one yeor $12, two years $18, 
three years $23, five years $30. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES OR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS to: TIME, 540 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. city 


address 
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Sir: Nixon stood by his party in its 
hour of need, and now the party stands 
by Nixon. It’s so simple, I don't un- 
derstand why I'm so depressed. 

Darene H. LENNON 
Evanston, Ill. 


Sir: I am only ten years old but my 
mommy let me stay up to watch the con- 
vention. She said I would learn a lot. I 
only went to sleep once. My daddy went 
to sleep three times. 

The part I liked best was when the bal- 
loons went down. I also liked the part 
when the clowns marched around and 
around. I like Chet and David, but they 
did not get to march around. They just 
have to stay in their seats. I guess they 
can't even go to the bathroom. I am glad 
Mr. Nixon won, because my daddy says 
Nixon never wins so I think it was his 
turn, 

Bossy SIMONS 


Fast Orleans, Mass. 


Not First but Best 


Sir: Eugene McCarthy, if elected, will 
not be the first “dedicated President-poet" 
since John Quincy Adams [Aug. 9]. But by 
most readers’ standards, he will be the 
best. Abraham Lincoln wrote a number of 
poems, much in the vein of this one, about 
an acquaintance “who at the age of 19 un- 
accountably became furiously mad”: 
And here's an object more of dread, 
Than aught the grave contains— 
A human-form, with reason fled, 
While wretched life remains. 


Poor Matthew! Once of genius bright— 
A fortune-javored child— 
Now locked for aye, in mental night, 
A haggard mad-man wild. 
JOHN BREITHAUPT 
Mount Vernon, Ohio 


How It Could End 


Sir: Your Essay on “How the War in 
Viet Nam Might End” [Aug. 9], illus- 
trates how the best minds can be cu- 
riously blind. Not once did you mention 
giant China. Imagine a civil war in Mex- 
ico or Canada in which China intervenes 
from 10,000 miles away with 500,000 
troops—would you discuss how to end it 
all without bothering to take into ac- 
count the neighboring U.S.? 
Pinto CoELHO 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Sir: The statement that 
seeks to demonstrate 


“what the U.S. 
in Viet Nam is 


ATTACH LABEL HERE for change of address, ad- 
justment, complaint, renewal, etc., and be assured of 
more accurate, faster service. When moving, npese 

ive us * Ager weeks notice, print name, new ress 


iso, please include your old 


i FOR your’ INFORMATION: the date in the 


upper left-hand corner of your address label indicates 
the expiration date of your current subscription. 





name (please print) 


zip code 





that armed be per- 
mitted to succeed,” expressed in your 
Essay and also by so many spokesmen 
for the U.S, program, is ridiculous 
Armed aggression succeeded the moment 
it was agreed that negotiations begin. 
The exact measure of its success will be 
the amount the U.S, agrees to concede, 
because without the armed aggression 
there would have been no reason to con- 
cede anything at all. 
H. B. Warton 


aggression cannot 


Waldwick, NJ. 


Birth and the Blues 


Sir: Your follow-up article on the Pope's 
birth-control ban and its repercussions 
{[Aug. 9] was both thorough and lucid. 
The questions of authority and strict can- 
on law seem to me the real bugaboos, 
On the one hand, conscience is lauded 
and upheld, and one priest will absolve 
the “sin” on Saturday afternoon, Yet on 
Sunday, from the pulpit, another priest 
will demand obedience to the Pope and 
condemn all those who express dissent as 
fanatical and wrong. How can one relate 
to both Church and society when the gap 
has no bridge? . 
Susan C. EFINGER 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sir: In your otherwise excellent coverage 
of the Pope’s encyclical you implant the 
customary American caricature of the 
British, In Britain, you say, there will 
probably be quiet defections. Why de- 
fections? Why quiet? 

As a British theologian, I'm prepared 
to say that Humanae Vitae is more cata- 
strophic than the weighty encyclicals of 
Popes Gregory XVI, Pius IX and Leo 
XIII, which stated, not so long ago, that 
the right to freedom of conscience in re- 
ligious matters is “sheer madness,” 
“against God's law,” “tantamount to athe- 
ism,” etc. Thank God for Vatican II! 

Quiet? I'll say this as loudly as you 
like. Defection? They'll have to throw 
me; I don't slide easily. 

(Tue Rev.) Perer De Rosa 
London 


Sir: Those who interpret natural law as 
decreeing that the only true purpose of 
the sexual organs is procreation must be 
studying animals, not man. For mankind, 
the sexual drive has no season; the fe- 
male is receptive even when already preg- 
nant. It appears therefore that there ts 
another purpose for sex, in addition to 
mere generation. Students of natural law 
should raise their gaze—up to the level 
of man’s nature. 
H. R. AHRENS 

San Diego 


Sir: The Pope is correct in outlining a 
human use of sex that is right, perfect 
and heroic, But what is involved in most 
human activities are ways of acting that 
may be less than perfect but not damn- 
ing. It is solid Catholic Church theology 
that a person can form his conscience on 
moral matters on the basis of any one of 
various probable opinions on a given sub- 
ject. It is obvious—from the number of 
theologians who have publicly expressed 
their continued conviction that for good 
reason contraception is an acceptable pro- 
cedure—that this is still a very probable 
theological opinion. 
BROTHER GEORGE STEFANIK, C.S.C. 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir: Lf even part of the logic behind the 
Pope’s decision was “. . . just as the ear is 
for hearing,” etc,, then I am anxiously 
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Muirhead’s 


doesn’t charge 
you boat fare 


for the bottle. 


Most grand-old-name Scotches are 
bottled in Scotland. Then all that 
glassware is shipped first class. Sub- 
ject to special taxes and handling 
charges. 

Not Muirhead’s. This is the ‘name’ 
Scotch that travels in barrels and is 
bottled over here. Which saves you 
up to $2 a fifth. 

Muirhead’s not only travels light, it 
has a light and lively flavor. Blended 
from Edinburgh's best whiskies since 
1824. 

So why pay boat fare for a bottle? 
Try Muirhead's. 


Muirhead’s Scotch, Costs you 
less. Because it travels in barrels. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 
86 PROOF, DISTRIBUTED BY 
McKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK 


awaiting either the obvious further bans 
on earplugs, nose plugs, eyeshades and 
diet pills—or a much closer look at logic 
by Rome 

RuTH WALKER ALBERS 
Portland. Ore 


Sir: As an ardent music lover, I want to 
know if it is too much to hope that His 
Holiness will confirm another tradition of 
the church and reintroduce the castrati, 
who contributed so much unearthly beau- 
ty to the church choirs of Rome, and else- 
where in Italy, in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. They were abolished for hu- 
manitanan reasons. 
J. Harotp DouGtas 

Dublin 


Who, Me? 


Sir: Reading about the 58th annual con- 
vention of the National Urban League 
{Aug. 9] reminded me of an Akron Ur 
ban League member's answer to my ques 
tion, “Why don't you Negroes of the 
middle class get more involved in the 
slums?” 

“Why the hell should I? I'm a_ Phi 
Beta Kappa, raised in an upper-middle- 
class area of Akron, star football player, 
National Honor Society member, top of 
my class in high school, graduate of Duke 
University. What the hell do I know 
about the slums and its problems? Why 
don't you go help out in the slums?” 
There you have it, 1 think 

Betry CARROLI 
Albuquerque 


The Meaning of It All 


Sirs Even in the much-maligned academic 
journals, | have never read such solemn 
nonsense as the allegedly “lucid pes 
simism” of your Cioran Sampler [Aug. 9]. 
I really don't think the man is either 
a philosopher or an intellectual; just a 
manic-depressive lucky enough to have a 
publisher 

Royat K. Boney 
Colon, Mich 


Sir: Nice of you to give a moment to 
M. Cioran and his lyrical pungencies, but 
he ought not to be compared with 
Nietzsche et al,, if for no other reason 
than Cioran has not yet dared to ques- 
tion the basis of his own sense of futil- 
ity, as obviously he must. Formal logic 
should not be dismissed without taking 
gratefully in hand the single legacy of 
great value it has willed to us: the chal 
lenge of the premises. 

Having concluded that order, reason, 
and time are nothing more than nomi- 
nalistic nonentities in the chaos of the in- 
eluctable human paradox, but that life 
insists upon being lived nevertheless, he 
stopped, breathless in adoration at his 
own poesy. He failed to continue to the in 
exorable conclusion that meaning will in- 
sist upon inserting itself into the human 
condition, whether it has realistic ap- 
plication or not—and that the search for 
specific meanings is the inescapable course 
of every man’s life. What Cioran is suf- 
fering from is lack of belief in the con- 
clusions of his own thought. Inasmuch as 
meaning, like murder, will out, each of us 
has only the choices of seeking it out for 
ourself or letting it passively happen. 

J. G. TURNER 





Chicago 


Description Challenged 


Sir: In the 


article “Building a Biogra- 
phy” 


(June 21], Time characterized Brit- 





ish Journalist Jon Kimche unfairly. Mr. 
Kimche was for 15 years editor of the Jew- 
ish Observer and Middle East Review, 
the official organ of the Zionist Feder- 
ation of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land. However, to my knowledge, he is 
not, as you state, “known mainly for his 
sensational anti-Arab diatribes.” During 
the many years that he has reported Mid 
dle Eastern affairs, he has never, to my 
knowledge, published anything that could 
be so described. 

James BEL 

Bureau Chief 
TIME Magazine 
London 


How They Died 


Sir: Your footnote on the rather bizarre 
deaths of famous composers |Aug. 16] 
has made me recall some others: Ernest 


Chausson (1855-99) died when he drove 
his bicycle into a wall. Alexander Seria 
bin (1872-1915) died from a carbuncle on 
his upper lip. Cesar Franck (1822-90) died 
from complications arising from a mishap 
in which Franck was run over by a bus 
It has*never been decided whether Alban 
Berg (1885-1935) died from complications 
due to his bad teeth or from an insect 
bite on his back. And Marc Blitzstein 
(1905-64) was killed when several men 
robbed and beat him. 
CHRISTOPHER ROUSE 

Baltimore 


Read It Like It Is 


Sir: In regard to the National Educa- 
tion Association's compilation of con- 
troversial literature [Aug, 9], you state, 


“Surprisingly, many of the books were con- 
demned by teachers themselves.” There is 
nothing surprising in this when one con 
siders the lack of progressive and realistic 
attitudes inherent in the N.E.A. As a 
high school English teacher, I have used 
three of the questionable texts in the class- 
room with considerable success. Perh¢ 
the N.E.A, should concentrate its poll 
ing facilities on improving its own na 
tional image rather than attempting to 
meddle in literary matters. 
(Mrs.) VirnGINIA K. SAPONE 

Malvern, Pa. 






Sir: I am a ninth-grade student, and I 
have read Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye, Orwell's 1984 and Golding’s Lord of 
the Flies, and these are only a few of the 
“dirty books” I have read. I found noth- 
ing at all wrong with them, except they 
told me a lot about life, which I even 
tually would have had to learn anyway. 

DEBORAH RECHNITZ 
Denver 


Address Letters to the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build 
ing. Rockef Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


ns a 


OMBAT reporting is never a safe 

or simple job, But even for case- 
hardened veterans, the Nigerian civil 
war presents one of the meanest as- 
signments yet. Merely getting in and 
out of Biafra is a dangerous and 
doubtful proposition. The irregular 
airlift from Lisbon flies through Ni- 
gerian antiaircraft fire to reach a 
makeshift airstrip that is only open 
at night. When correspondents final- 
ly manage to get in, they are shut- 
tled off to quarters in the Progress 
Hotel in Aba, the country’s provi- 
sional capital. When they are not in 
the field, they face the hazards of 
the Progress menu. This consists of 
yams—fried for breakfast, boiled for 
lunch, baked for dinner. 

For Time Correspondent James 
Wilde, a veteran of Algeria and Viet 
Nam, and for Photographer Priya 
Ramrakha, such hardships are hard- 
ly unusual. On and off, they spent 
four days with a Biafran commando 
unit behind enemy lines, crawled 
through the brush with a Biafran ser- 
geant On a reconnaissance mission, 
joined white mercenaries leading a 
dangerous ambush. What really trou- 
bled Wilde about this assignment was 
what he saw happening to Biafra 
and its people. “A chaplain travels 
from village to village administering 
last rites to the dying and blessing 
the heaps of the already dead,” wrote 
Wilde. “Vultures screech in the 
brooding, muggy sky. The air is fet- 
id with despair and death. Report- 
ing this story is depressing beyond 
description.” 

Covering the federal side of the 
conflict was rarely more pleasant for 
Paris Correspondent Friedel Unge- 
heuer. But as TiME’s former West Af- 
rica correspondent, Ungeheuer was 
fortunate to find some old beer- 
drinking buddies among customs of- 
ficials at Lagos airport to help him 
past the red tape and get him on a 
flight to Enugu, former capital of 
the Eastern Region, for an eyewit- 
ness report of relief operations. 











COMBAT CORRESPONDENT WILDE 


Cover Writer William Doerner and 
Associate Editor Jason McManus 
also had valuable background files 
from Time's Nairobi Bureau Chief 
Edwin Reingold and Ottawa Bureau 
Chief Alan Grossman. During two 
years in West Africa, Grossman cov- 
ered the Ibo massacres that led to 
the present civil war. Among his 
more vivid memories, Grossman re- 
called walking along the platform at 
the Kano railroad station, “a hand- 
Kerchief clasped to my nose to dull 
the lingering stench of more than a 
hundred Ibo corpses.” For him, too, 
it was all a depressing experience. 

Artist Jacob) Lawrence, who is 
making his first appearance on a 
Time cover, has been the recipient 
of a long list of honors since his ap- 
prentice days at the Harlem Art 
Workshop in the 1930s. His paint- 
ings now hang in many of the world’s 
major museums. His cover painting 
reflects the observations of eight 
months’ of living and traveling in Ni- 
geria in 1964, Of the war, he says: 
“After talking to Nigerians from the 
cast and west, we were not surprised 
when the conflict broke out.” 
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THE POLITICS OF WAR 


i bey Democratic Party this week has 
to face up to the task of formu- 
lating a credible campaign policy on 
Viet Nam. But which Democratic Par 
tv? And which policy? 

Lyndon Johnson loyalists can hardly 
be expected to suggest that the war 
has, after all, been a mistake, or to con- 
jure up a speedy solution after so many 
years of searching for one. Hubert 
Humphrey's adherents, while professing 
residual loyalty to Johnson's policies, 
must at the same time proffer some 
hope for an early and tenable peace, Eu- 
gene McCarthy and George McGovern, 
though nominally rivals, will continue 
to urge approximately similar terms for 
ending the war posthaste. 

All approaches are clouded by the 
enigmatic status of the war itself. No 
one, from Paris to Washington to Sai 
gon, can say with any certitude at this 
point whether the recent reduction of 
military activity in South Viet Nam rep 
resents a planned 
Hanoi or whether it 
other all-out offensive 

The prevailing, but by no 
unanimous, view within the 
tration is that Hanor ts merely 


de-escalation by 
presages yel an- 


means 


Adminis- 


regroup 


PEACE, GENTLEMEN! PEACE!” 


ing and re-equipping its forces in prepa 
ration for a new assault, This has been 
the history of previous lulls—and “lull” 
is a relative term. Fierce fighting con 
tinues, and at the end of last week Com- 
munist-initiated ground action was ac- 
celerating. U.S. military commanders 
in Viet Nam, pointing to the massive in 
filtration of troops (150,000 so far this 
year) from the North, believe that the 
big attack will come any day and that 
the main thrust will be aimed at Sai 


gon itself 
Accepting this premise, the White 
House, along with Secretary of State 


Dean Rusk, has been in no mood to 
yield to the North Vietnamese demand 
that the U.S. halt al! bombing of the 
North as the price of advancing the 
Paris negotiations. Rather, Washington 
insists that Hanoi make some parallel 
gesture. “All they have to do,” said De 
fense Secretary Clark Clifford last week, 
word to us that they have re- 
duced the level of combat and will con- 
tinue to reduce the level of 
and that that constitutes a de-escala- 
tory step.” What Washington wants is 
private or public assurances from Ha 
noi to the effect that it 


“IS gel 


combat, 


intends to re- 


PARIS 
suas “PCa TALKS 


THE AGENDA” 


least not increase, Its wat 
Barring that, some concrete ev 
idence, such as a reduction in infil- 
tration, could be taken as a token of 
good faith.-To date, Clifford pointed 
out, there has recognizable 
“clear signal.” 

One Little Note. Some other of- 
ficials take a less rigid stand. Averell 
Harriman and Cyrus Vance, the U.S, 
negotiators in Paris, think that the time 
may be at hand to try a bombing pause 
Humphrey too, in private Administra 
tion deliberations, has been arguing for 
a pause. He is inclined to take the lull 
at face value, to accept it as a pacific 
gesture of sufficient weight to justify a 
bombing suspension. In public, of 
course, he cannot break with the John 
son Administration, Yet Humphrey 
clearly is continuing to edge toward a 
more conciliatory position, in the proc- 
ess atlempting to come out on the left 
of Richard Nixon 

Early last week the Vice President in- 
sisted on voicing “one little note of op- 
timism”™ about the course of the Paris 
talks. The discussions, he said, “are at 
a serious Then the conferees 
held their 17th formal session in three 
months and made no visible 
whatever. Harriman, in 
demanded of North Viet 


duce, or at 
effort 


been no 


Stage.” 


progress 
exasperation, 
Nam's Xuan 





MAKING LIKE A DOVE” 


FRENCH VISITOR POSING FOR US. MARINES 


Thuy how long he would have to go 
on “listening to the phrase, ‘The U.S 
must unconditionally cease the bombing 


and all other acts of war over the en 
lire territory of the Democratic Re 
public of Viet Nam in order, there 


after, to discuss questions of interest to 
both parties.’"’ Thuy responded by us- 
ing “The Phrase,” as U.S. negotiators 
call it, half a dozen times over, In a 
later press bricfing, a Hanoi spokesman 
parroted the words a score of times, 
adding the dig that eventually “Mr, Har- 
riman will hear this demand with both 
his ears.” Harriman, 76, ts hard of hear 
ing in both ears 

Medium Soft. Lack ol 
the latest Paris round did not faze Hum 
phrey. He continued to talk up the pos 
sibility of making headway. He point 
edly discarded the “reciprocal” 
and “reciprocity” to what 1s 
wanted of Hanoi, talked instead of “re 
straint or any reasonable 
While Clifford 
gument that an end to the bombing 
would further endanger U-S_ lives 
Humphrey observed “If stopping the 
bombing negotiations 


progress at 


words 


describe 


response 


was repeating the ar 


can aid peace 





then that helps protect the mer 

Thus Humphrey 
with a medium-soft Viet Nam platform 
plank, one that inches further toward 
conciliation than the Administration has 
thus far been willing to go 
considerably short of 
ating Johnson's Viet Nam policy, as 
Administration critics demand 
Such balanced language would, in fact, 
help the Vice President establish his in 
dependence of the Administration in 
the fall campaign. There will likely be 
resistance from more militant members 
of the Platform Committee, 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, Lyndon John 


’ 


could live happily 


bul stops 


actually repudi- 


some 


such as 
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son's hand-picked chairman, and_per- 
haps from some delegates on the con 
vention floor, Far more adamant op- 
position is to be expected from the 


antiwar followers of McCarthy and 
McGovern 
Both rebel Senators want an out 


right and immediate end to the bomb 


ing. They favor strong U.S. pressure 
on Saigon to form a coalition gov 
ernment that would include the Na 


tional Liberation Front. While neither 
has declared for unilateral withdrawal 
of American torces now, McGovern 
came close to that by saying that “as 


our fighting men complete their tours 
{| would not replace them.” This would 
begin the evacuation almost immedi 
ately. Of the two, McCarthy 
more determined to stubborn 
platform fight reg effects 
on the party. He has also re-opened 
the possibility of his joining a postcon 
vention fourth party movement. Mc 
Govern, in contrast, has pledged to sup 
port the Democratic nominee, whatever 
the Viet Nam plank 

Valuable Option. McCarthy has al 


seems 
ware a 
rdless of its 





ready launched a broadside on Hum 
phrey’s allempts to articulate an in 
dependent position on Viet Nam. “The 


Vice President,” 
to take almost every possible position, 
which is not very different from the 
Nixon Actually. Nixon, by 
merely promising that a Republican Ad 
ministration can end the war on hon 
orable terms, has left himself the valu 
able option of attacking whichever 
Democratic candidate or position 


he said, “is proceeding 


position 


Most soldiers serve for twelve months, Ma 
rines for 13. U.S. strength in South Viet 
Nam is now 443,000, and the President has ap 
proved the dispatch of 6,500 more troops to 


reach the maximum authorized, of 549,500 








AIR CAVALRY TROOPERS ON PATROL NEAR LAOTIAN BORDER 
In hopes of a signal that the lull is for real. 


emerges from Chicago, and in terms rel- 
evant to the state of the war a couple 
of weeks or months from now 

That state will largely be up to the 
Communists to determine. Among those 
U.S. officials who think an enemy strike 
is imminent, there is much speculation 
as to Hanot’s motives. Some believe 
that North Viet Nam hopes to strength 
en the U.S. peace movement by dem- 
onstrating the futility of American arms 
in Southeast Asia. Yet if a major of 
tensive occurs in the midst of the Dem 
ocrats’ platform dispute or during the 
convention itself, it will doubtless un 
dercut the McCarthy-McGovern argu 
ment. Not many politicians would opt 
for a U.S. stepdown in the midst of a 
Communist step-up 

It is also possible that the Commu 
nists are merely feinting, going through 
the motions of preparing a new assault 
while betting that the Johnson Admin 
istration will back down on the bomb 
According to this reverse psy 
chology, a suspension of the air war in 
the North would give the Communists 
an inducement not to attack by 
ing they could gain their goals without 
additional heavy losses. And despite the 
President’s seeming determination not 
to take another one-sided move to notch 
down the war, his time in office is fast 
slipping away, and he is all the more 
demonstrable 


ing issue 


show 


cager to achieve some 
move toward a settlement 

Finally, it is possible that Hanoi is 
simply watching and waiting for U.S 
politics to take its course. Unless the 
North Vietnamese came to believe that 
the U.S was about to take a markedly 
more militant stand after the election, 
they would have little reason to com- 
promise in Paris before they read the 
November returns 


VW 


STALAG ‘68 


N the site of Chicago's Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, all manholes 
have been sealed with tar. A chain-link 
fence, seven feet high and topped with 
barbed wire, is going into place west of 
the arena. Secret Service men are 
checking every pipe, seat and rafter 
against bombs or snipers’ hiding places. 
Taking antiwar demonstrators at their 
word, Chicago officials are preparing 
for every possible disruption at next 
week's Democratic National Conven- 
tion, In the process, the nation’s second 
largest city is beginning to take on the 
appearance of a city under siege 
Protest groups hope to muster at least 
100,000 marchers outside the amphi- 
theatre the night that the nominee is se- 
lected, and security arrangements are 
being prepared accordingly. The city’s 
11,500-man police force will be put on 
twelve-hour shifts during the week of 
the convention; 5,500 riot-trained mem- 
bers of the Illinois National Guard are 
being alerted for duty, The Guard has 
been given permission to bivouac troops 
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in two parks near the hall and in five 
public high schools. Halsted Street, 
which runs along the east side of the 
amphitheatre, will be accessible only to 
special buses for a mile. Cross streets 
leading into it, from 39th to 47th 
Streets, will be closed to regular traffic. 

Jail Tents. Employees at the Stock 
Yard Inn, where many of the delegates 
will eat at least once, have been checked 
for security, (Three failed to meet spec- 
ifications, but were fired for “incom- 
petence”™ before the test was completed.) 
Secret Service agents will inspect all 
personnel and cargoes going into the 
stockyards. Other agents will be po- 
sitioned to survey everyone arriving by 
public transport. Known militants and 
agitators will be shadowed as a matter 
of course, 

Up to 2.000 Chicago cops and 1,000 
federal agents will be in and around 
the amphitheatre during evening ses- 
sions, A special contingent of 200 fire- 
men will also be on the grounds round 
the clock to answer special calls, The 





memory of last year’s multimillion-dol- 
lar holocaust that gutted the modern 
McCormick Place convention hall—it 
probably would have housed this year’s 
convention—is still painfully fresh. If 
mass arrests overflow the Cook County 
Jail, officials are prepared to put pris- 
oners in tents in the jail yard. While 
the candidates trade charges on wheth- 
er the convention is open or closed, it 
is, physically at any rate, the tightest in 
U.S. history—a kind of Stalag ‘68. Al- 
ready the demonstrators have achieved 
the feat of forcing a major party to 
pick a candidate for President behind 
barbed wire, in a charged atmosphere 
reminiscent of a police state. 

Arrayed against the impressive show 
of official strength will be, if plans jell, 
one of the oddest, least cohesive armies 
in history—an uncoordinated alliance 
of hippies, yippies, antiwar militants, un- 
happy liberals and far-out radicals. 
Goals vary from outright disruption of 
the convention proceedings to a ribald 
mockery of the electoral system. The 
yippies (members of the Youth Inter- 
national Party) plan to nominate a 220- 
Ib. pig, Pigasus, for President, on a 





L.B.J.’s Man in Chicago 


OUR years ago, from the topmost 
balcony of Atlantic City’s Conven- 
tion Hall, a middle-echelon staffer from 


the Democratic National Committee 
watched Lyndon Johnson accept the 
nomination. Today John Criswell is 


hardly better known outside Democratic 
politics, but he has nonetheless man- 
aged to become the most powerful fig- 
ure within the Democratic National 


Committee and the individual in com- 
plete control of arranging the Chicago 
convention. 

Criswell’s shadowy role is the surest 
sign 


will be a Johnson 


that it con- 


ART sMay 


ARRANGEMENTS CHIEF CRISWELL 


venuion in form, if not in its decisions. 
The President posits his confidence in 
the Oklahoman on his ability to op- 
erate invisibly and with unquestioning 
loyalty—Johnson’s prime criterion for 
any political trusty and the secret of 
Criswell’s success. Thus in his two years 
as National Committee Treasurer, Cris- 
well has regarded personal publicity as 
almost sinful. He makes a habit of not 
returning phone calls from the political 
provinces, and has exacerbated the es- 
trangement of the national organization 
from state and local Democratic of- 
ficials. Johnson once passed the word 
that the National Committee “isn’t 
worth a damn except to raise funds.” 
Under Criswell’s regime, the party's 
$2,000,000 deficit trom 1964 has been 
erased. 

Despite his obscurity and youth, Cris- 
well at 36 is no stranger to politics or 
to Washington. He was a newspaperman 
before becoming former Governor J. 
Howard Edmondson’s press secretary. 
He moved to Washington when Ed- 
mondson had himself appointed Sen- 
ator in 1963 but was out of a job upon 
the Senator’s defeat in a 1964 runoff 
primary. Jim Jones, a fellow Oklahoman 
working for Johnson, arranged a Na- 
tional Committee post, Jones was rising 
in status at the White House as an aide 
to Marvin Watson, now Postmaster 
General, and with his help Criswell 
moved up notch by notch in the Na- 
tional Committee. When a new trea- 
surer was needed, Jones immediately 
recommended Criswell. “Can we trust 
him?” Johnson asked. “He's my room- 
mate,” said Jones. These days, Criswell 
shares rooms with no man and con 
fidences with only one. 
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platform of garbage—"just like the plat- 
form of all the other parties,” Groups 
led by the National Mobilization Com- 
mittee to End the War in Viet Nam 
are altogether more serious. Says Co- 
ordinator Rennie Davis: “We want to 
focus attention on the war.” 

Starting this week, the committee 
plans workshops in churches, parks and 
union halls around the city to discuss 
draft resistance, police brutality, for- 
eign policy and slum problems. The 
day of the nomination, delegates’ ho- 
tels will be picketed, and protesters will 
assemble at 4 p.m. south of the Loop 
for the 2}-hour march to the amphi- 
theatre. For all their concern over dem- 
onstrations, city officials are even more 
worried about what they might start in 
the black ghettos that nearly surround 
the convention site. 

Johnsonian Secrecy. Host to 23 na- 
tional conventions in the past, Chicago 
is always a hot, uncomfortable city in 
August—with a foul redolence of the 
stockyards in the vicinity. This year it 
will be an ordeal. A’ three-month-old 
strike of Illinois Bell electricians has 
prevented the installation of extra lines 
that candidates need for fast commu- 
nication, and stopped the networks from 
putting live cameras outside the con- 
vention hall, As if that were not enough, 
a taxi strike began tying up the city at 
week's end, and black bus drivers threat- 
ened to walk out. 

To turther cloud the week for the 
candidates, President Johnson was 
maintaining such hermetic control of 
the schedule that none of the candi- 
dates Knew what the exact order of busi- 
ness would be, From the seclusion of 
his ranch in Texas, Johnson was dic- 
tating almost all of the convention ar- 
rangements through John Criswell, trea- 
surer of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee (see box). No one but the Presi 
dent knew whether Lyndon Johnson 
would even pass near Chicago. 

McCarthy people, not unnaturally, as- 
sumed that the secrecy was being di- 
rected against them and complained that 
they could not plan their candidate's ac- 
tivities without even a hint of the con- 
vention’s scheduled events. “We haven't 
been frozen out,” said McCarthy, “but 
there’s an awful lot of ice on our edge 
of the pond.” Yet the fact was that the 
Humphrey camp was no better in- 
formed, with just as many complaints 
acd just as many frustrations. 

A high Humphrey aide wrote a let- 
ter to Criswell detailing the problems 
at length. The answer, he said, was al 
most totally unresponsive. “Here we 
are,” said one Humphrey man, “two 
wecks before the convention opens, and 
we can't even get our hands on the con- 
vention program. If that’s an example 
of preferential treatment m 

In all the gloom, there is only one 
bright note so far. The Democrats have 
decided to stop the colorful but mean- 
ingless floor demonstrations, with bal- 
loons and bands, that hold up nomi- 
nations and transform the nominating 
process into a ludicrous anachronism, 
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DEMOCRATS: The Penultimate Round 


N the penultimate week before the 

opening of the Democratic Conven- 
tion, Hubert Humphrey was glancing 
ahead, behind and sideways at the dan- 
gers besetting him. 

Ahead lay Chicago, where the di- 
vided party faces explosive demonstra- 
tions outside the convention hall and 
bitter factional warfare within. From be- 
hind came the clamorous forces of Eu- 
gene McCarthy, flanked by a much 
smaller band of partisans for South Da- 
kota’s Senator George McGovern. 

From the party’s Southern conser- 
vative wing emerged Lester Maddox, 
who waited until last week to join the 
field. In his nationally televised an- 





HUMPHREY WITH RICHARD HUGHES 
Counting on being the only wheel in town. 


nouncement, the former fried-chicken 
entrepreneur paraphrased the George 
Wallace platform, extolling private en- 
terprise and attacking crime, big gov- 
ernment, racial violence and the Su- 
preme Court. The Georgian will likely 
cost Humphrey no more than a scat- 
tering of votes in the South. Since Mad- 
dox regards the three other Democratic 
candidates as socialists or worse, some 
Southerners speculated that he was run- 
ning so that, when rejected, he would 
have an argument for bolting the party 
and supporting Wallace. 

Humphrey's campaign manager, Lar- 
ry O'Brien, still calculates that the Vice 
President will collect some 1,600 del- 
egate votes on the first ballot—or near- 
ly 300 more than the 1.312 he will 
need for nomination, Indeed, a TIME 
survey of the states’ delegations indi- 
cated that, as of last week, Humphrey 
could count on 1,524 probable delegate 
votes. McCarthy, the survey suggested, 
would get 626, and McGovern some- 
where around 45. 

Disrupted Arithmetic. The Vice 
President’s convention strength could 
be reckoned unbeatable, except that as 
many as 16 states face credentials chal- 
lenges involving some 1,000 delegates— 
a record number in the party’s history, 


These are certain to disrupt the arith- 
metic. The challenges could, theoret- 
ically, leave some states without any 
delegate representation. Said Walter Po- 
sen, counsel to the party's credentials 
committee: “The credibility of the en- 
tire convention is at stake.” The three is- 
sues in the challenges are: 1) whether 
delegates were selected in violation of 
the spirit of the Supreme Court's one- 
man, one-vote decision, 2) whether Ne- 
groes or other minorities are adequate- 
ly represented in the delegate selection, 
and 3) whether delegates, chiefly Mc- 
Carthy supporters. should be required 
to take a loyalty oath, promising to sup- 
port the convention’s nominee even if 
McCarthy loses. McCarthy's 
forces alone will challenge 
perhaps a dozen delegations. 
They are also planning a 
strong assault on the plat- 
form committee in order to 
get an unequivocal antiwar 
plank calling for an end to 
the bombing of North Viet 
Nam and a repudiation of 
past U.S. war policy. The 
committee will conduct 
morning-to-midnight — hear- 
ings for six days this week 
in an effort to write the 
party doctrine. 
Humphrey's apprehension 
over volatile Democratic 
loyalties on the eve of Chi- 
cago prompted him to pro- 
voke an ill-advised skirmish 
within the Ohio delegation 
last week. Humphrey oper- 
atives, irritated — because 
Democratic Senatorial Can- 
didate John J. Gilligan had not yet en- 
dorsed the Vice President, insisted upon 
a showdown caucus. Also, Humphrey 
wrote a letter to an A.F.L.-C.1.0, leader 
Suggesting that Gilligan be pressured 
into making an endorsement. Imme- 
diately, union campaign contributions 
were withdrawn. In an angry caucus 
last week, Humphrey, who had count- 
ed on at least 100 of Ohio’s 115 del- 
egate votes, received only 60. 
Though sull confident of a first-bal 
lot victory, Humphrey toured the Mid- 
west and Northeast over the weekend 
to meet with party leaders and shore 
up his delegate strength. He delivered 
mild gibes at McCarthy, but concen- 
trated most of his attacks on Nixon 
and the Republican nominee's Southern 
supporters, “Nixon called on the mid- 
night of the South,” said Humphrey. 
“T call on its dawn and high noon.” On 
the same theme, Humphrey hopes to 
popularize the slogan “Clear it with 
Strom,” suggesting that South Caro- 
lina's Strom Thurmond has veto power 
over Nixon's decisions. Meanwhile. 
Humphreyphobes on the West Coast 
have coined a sobriquet for the Vice 
President: “Hube the Cube.” 
McCarthy's final round of campaign- 
ing was his most successful yet. lowa’s 
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Governor Harold Hughes withdrew his 
favorite-son candidacy and seemed on 
the brink of endorsing McCarthy. Cal- 
ifornia Democratic Boss Jesse Unruh, 
whose delegation owns 174 votes, ap- 
peared likely to back him. Unruh hopes 
to run for Governor in 1970 and needs 
to win friends in the California party's 
liberal wing. McCarthy was also en- 
couraged because virtually none of the 
delegates previously pledged to Robert 
Kennedy moved to back McGovern, 
who pinned his hopes on rallying the 
R.F.K. dissidents 

McCarthy's campaign seemed to be 
peaking exactly on time. In St. Louis, 
12.500 supporters packed into Kiel Au- 


ditorium for a McCarthy rally while 
2,000 more listened outside. They 
cheered so fervently that they even 


brought a tear to the unemotional Min- 
nesotan’s eye. In Manhattan's Madison 
Square Garden on what supporters 
called “M Night,” another 20,000 gath- 
ered. Closed-circuit television piped his 
speech to 22 auditoriums through the 
country, where 160,000) more heard 
him, He faces heavy campaign debts— 
but the faithful that night alone pledged 
or contributed $2,000,000, “This is my 
campaign style.” McCarthy 
“ve just been giving lectures for the 
last. six. months.” 

Little Logic. George McGovern, by 
contrast, had inevitable difficulty in 
rousing a constituency. He blitzed New 
York City on radio and TV interviews, 
toured slums and allowed: “I regret 
not having started much earlier.”’ His 
late candidacy aroused suspicions, es- 
pecially in the McCarthy camp, that 
McGovern had actually entered the race 
to promote himself as a vice-presiden- 
tial possibility on a Humphrey ticket 
For the present, however, Humphrey is 
leaning more toward Sargent Shriver, 
New Jersey Governor Richard Hughes, 
Oklahoma Senator Fred Harris, for- 
mer North Carolina Governor Terry 
Sanford, or San Francisco Mayor Jo 
seph Ahoto. 

Or perhaps Eugene McCarthy, The 
big question is still whether McCarthy 
would accept. “It’s highly unlikely,” said 
one McCarthy aide. “Gene conceivably 
could take No, 2 to save the country 
but to save Hubert Humphrey?” Sev- 
eral members of McCarthy’s staff would 
probably resign in disgust if the Sen 
ator joined the H.H.H. ticket; the re 
action of his youthful followers would 
be apoplectic. 

McCarthy, logically, has little pros- 
pect of taking the presidential nomi 
nation away from Humphrey. But then, 
logically at least, he had no prospects 
at all when he began his campaign near- 
ly nine months ago. As for Humphrey, 
he is uneasily aware that he does not in 
spire most Americans. However, he rea 
sons that after the convention he will 
be the only wheel in town as far as the 
Democrats are concerned, And he ts 
convinced that, faced with the alter- 
native of voting for Nixon, the party 
will find him more and more attractive 
as time goes on, 


real said 
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REPUBLICANS: Campaign from Mission Bay 


HILE memories of Miami Beach 

faded like a vacation tan, Rich- 
ard Nixon and his staff spent most of 
their time last week ministering to 
G.O.P. moderates, who still smarted at 
the winner's choice of Spiro Agnew as 
No. 2 man on the ticket. On the sur- 
face, at least, Nixon's efforts seemed re- 
markably successful. There was plenty 
of lingering bitterness, particularly in 
the Rockefeller camp, and some vet- 
eran Republicans even muttered that 
they would rather vote Democratic or 
not at all than vote for Nixon. But in 
general, and certainly with the protes- 


™es 


Lindsay were the only prominent G.O.P. 
liberals to hedge support, In response 
to 40 questions from reporters, Lindsay 
could find not one good word to say 
about the G.O.P. ticket 

Seeing White. The Nixon people 
have been planning their fall campaign 
since June—with the basic outline go- 
ing back as far as the summer of 1967— 
and the Republican strategy is now all 
but complete. In essence, the pitch will 
be to whites, with the Negro vote a 
very secondary consideration, “You 
can’t build a campaign on Negro votes 
that you don’t have and probaoly cant 
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NIXON WITH REAGAN IN CALIFORNIA 
Pushing the buttons and building the hopes. 


sionals, party unity remained the big 
goal. One by one, the moderates vowed 
full, if not devoted, support to the Nix- 
on-Agnew team. “All we see,” noted 
one jubilant Nixon aide, “are smiling 
faces who want to win.” 

Michigan’s George W. Romney, 
Pennsylvania's Raymond Shafer and Il- 
linois’ Senator Charles Percy pledged 
their help, while Washington’s Daniel 
Evans, Rhode Island’s John Chafee and 
Colorado's John Love—all three Rocke- 
feller men—signed up for posts on the 
candidate’s “key issues” committee, NIx- 
on, comfortably ensconced at San Di- 
ego's Mission Bay resort, talked by 
phone with John Lindsay and Nelson 
Rockefeller, inviting Rocky to his Fifth 
Avenue apartment (which, as it hap 
pens, is right next door to the Gov- 
ernor’s) this week for a chat on his 
role in the campaign. Kentucky's Sen- 
ator Thruston Morton, an early Rocke- 
feller man, was named a special as- 
sistant to the candidate, with a reserved 
seat on the campaign plane. New York's 
Senator Jacob Javits and Mayor John 








get,” says a top Nixon strategist. “We're 
going after the middle-class Democratic 
urban voter, and the buttons you push 
there are Viet Nam, law and order, 
taxes, inflation, and so on,” 

While expecting to receive much less 
of the nonwhite vote in 1968 than he 
did in 1960 (32%), Nixon at the same 
tume hopes to do a little better than 
Barry Goldwater's minuscule 6%. “We 
may get 7%,” says one adviser, “and 
we'll be lucky if we get 10%.” But 
that tiny margin, reason the strategists, 
might be enough to tip the balance in 
a few closely contested states. Conse- 
quently, says one aide, “the boss” will 
be “talking a lot about black capital 
ism. He'll be going into the ghettos.” 

Building his hopes on the South and 
the Border States, Nixon ts concerned 
that George Wallace might win a great 
many conservative votes that might oth- 
erwise go Republican. But for the long 
run, Nixon tends to discount Wallace's 
appeal. By November 5, say hopeful 
Nixon thinkers, Wallace’s strength will 
have dwindled from the 16% the polls 
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currently give him (in a three-way race 
with Nixon and Hubert Humphrey) to 
no- more than 4% to 5%, the “hard- 
core” racists. “The rest,” says one man 
at Mission Bay, “are people who are 
just upset at things in general and want 
a change. We think we can work on 
that part.” Law and order, Wallace's 
theme, will be Nixon’s No. | topic, 
and every effort will be made to un- 
dercut the Alabamian on his own 
ground. 

Sour Note. Unlike 1960, when he be- 
lieves that he spread himself far too 
thin, the candidate this year will be high- 
ly selective with his time and energy, 
concentrating on television and personal 
appearances in about 20 key. states. 
Nearly $12 million of a $30 million 
budget will go to TV, which Nixon 
now thinks that he has mastered, The 
TV campaign will begin this week, with 
reruns of Nixon's Miami Beach ac- 
ceptance speech—in his opinion the fin- 
est he has ever made—on both the 
CBS and NBC television networks, Cost: 
$200,000. 

The only sour note under the Cal- 
ifornia palms was continuing reports of 
adverse reaction to Agnew, who Nixon 
had assumed would be the least con- 
troversial of running mates. “I doubt 
that even the closest friends of Spiro 
Agnew,” said a Rockefeller aide, “would 
suggest that he is qualified to be Presi- 
dent.” “It's the same old tricky Dicky,” 
complained Bayard Rustin, a leader of 
black moderates. J. Earl Dearing, a 
Negro member of Nixon's advisory 
council on crime, admitted that even 
he was disturbed by Agnew's  billy- 
club approach to civil disorders. 

Traveling Man. As a campaigner, Ag- 
new was proving a quick study, Work- 
ing with the Nixon staff in California, 
he was given a fast lesson in how to 
deal with the press, learning how to 
gloss over embarrassing questions and 
how to cut his answers from a windy 
five minutes to a streamlined minute 
and a half. In his first public appear- 
ance since nomination, he was a big 
hit, wowing a Portuguese-American as- 
sociation in San Francisco with lan- 
guage that will likely be repeated across 
the naton. It was an odd mixture of sen- 
sible patriotism and a smug defense of 
the status quo. 

“There is in this country,” he said, 
“a creeping paralysis of our national 
purpose, and we've got to do some- 
thing about that. While there is hunger 
and poverty in this country, much of it 
is exaggerated. We must help the hun- 
gry and the poor, but let’s stop over- 
dramatizing what's wrong with the Unit- 
ed States and start talking about what 
is right. I am tired of criticisms of the 
U.S. We are the most generous and 
compassionate people in the world.” 

Despite the furor over his selection, 
the Nixon people bravely profess their 
pleasure with the Maryland Governor 
“If anyone visits all 50 states this year,” 
says one, “it will be Agnew. He'll be see- 
ing a lot of the country.” 
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Running Mate’s Mate 


OWEVER the political pollsters 

may rate them in the weeks ahead, 
the adventures of Spiro and Judy Ag- 
new, if scripted for television, would 
rank high in the Nielsens as whole- 
some domestic fare in the style of 
Ozzie & Harriet or Hazel. 

An early scene might show Spiro 
Agnew, then Republican county exec- 
utive of Baltimore County, leaning 
across the pingpong table in the rec 
room of their suburban house in Chat- 
terleigh, Md. “Judy,” he says, “I'm 
going to run for Governor.” They cel- 
ebrate by calling out for a pepperoni 
pizza. 

Then the director could dissolve to 
Miami Beach’s Eden Roc Hotel and 
a suite decorated in Versailles schlock. 
Agnew drops the princess phone and 
shouts to Judy in the next room, “I'm 
it!’ Whereupon the camera would 
zoom in on Elinor Isobel Judefind 
Agnew, 47, plump, brunette wife of 
the Maryland Governor, as she reg- 
isters the pride and terror of being 
transformed from a_ cheerful home- 
body who “majored in marriage” (as 
she puts it) into the wife of a vice-pres- 
idential candidate. 

e 

‘The shock of Judy Agnew’s  sud- 
denly expanded life has been little 
short of traumatic. Previously, her or 
bit had been limited, by her pref- 
erence, to luncheons with the Kiwa- 
nis’ Ki-Wives, the Women’s Civic 
League and the Federation of Re- 
publican Women. Entertainment at the 
Governor's mansion in Annapolis of- 
ten meant pocket billiards, pingpong, 
or an evening's placid TV watching 
in the basement club room. 

Last week, at her first press con- 
ference back in the Governor's man- 
sion, she bravely, if nervously, faced 
a battalion of reporters. “I'm not the 
speechmaker of the family,” she said, 
“['m the homemaker and mother.” But 
she answered questions, some of them 
rude, with ingenuous spirit. To ex- 
plicit queries about her weight (140 
Ibs. at 5 ft. 4 in.) and dieting, she al- 
lowed: “I try to eat just sliced chick- 
en at lunch, but [get sick of it: 
sometimes I think I'm going to start 
cackling myself.” She tries to avoid 
snacks and used to work out at 
Y.M.C.A. “Swim and Slim” classes— 
exertions that have served more to re- 
distribute her weight than to take it 
off. She is an enthusiastic amateur dec 
orator and refurbished the Governor's 
exquisite 19th century mansion at An- 
napolis in a style she calls “Victorian 
with chintz.” Her husband, however, 
included an imported sauna bath in 
the restoration, 

e 

The daughter of a chemist and 
granddaughter of a Methodist min 
ister, Judy was working as a 19-year 
old file clerk for the Maryland Ca 


sualty Co. in Baltimore (which, as «a 
native. she pronounces “Ballimer’) 
when she met young Spiro Agnew, 
then a night student at the University 
of Baltimore Law School. She recalls 
their first date, when they went to the 
movies and later drank chocolate milk- 
shakes at an A & W rootbeer stand. 
They were married 18 months later, 
in 1942, two days after he had grad- 
uated from Army Officers Candidate 
School as a second lieutenant. 

Three of their four children are 
grown now, so that the Agnews have 
more leisure—or did until Nixon 
called. They enjoy Lawrence Welk and 
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JUDY AGNEW 


“semiclassical” pieces like Stardust. 
“I don’t understand most of modern 
art,” Judy says, although she did once 
relate to a painting depicting a forest 
of TV antennas. Her preferred read- 
ing is generally limited to newspapers 
and magazines. 

While his political friends know him 
as Ted Agnew, Judy always calls her 
husband Spiro. Her clothes are “un- 
fussy” and come off the rack, Oc- 
casionally Spiro goes to dress shops 
to buy them for her. The Governor 
wears custom-made suits and shirts. 

Judy Agnew is joining her husband 
on the campaign trail, although she is 
“a member of the white-knuckle club 
where flying is concerned.” She con- 
fesses that she is too tense to concen 
trate on in-flight movies. Her nervous 
ness extends to her husband's public 
appearances, at which she is generally 
content to smile. When reporters re- 
cently asked Judy how she felt about 
the possibility of becoming Second 
Lady of the U.S., she ventured: “I 
think it would be very nice.” 
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THE SOUTH 
Coy, with Clout 


The coyest and most courted region 
in the 1968 election season is the South, 
The Old Confederacy and the Border 
States nominated the Republican tick- 
et, and will shape its campaign. The 
winds from Dixie make Hubert Hum- 
phrey the Democratic pacesetter and 
will similarly trim his sails into No- 
vember. Thus, to the naked eye, the 
South appears to have risen again, A 
closer look does not quite bear out 
the more sweeping assumptions about 
Southern power, but Dixie has indis- 
putably earned the attention it gets. 

More than any other area, the South 
has been undergoing rapid political and 
social change for nearly 20 years. While 
the Negro population has increased 
20% in the eleven secessionist states 
since 1948, black voter registration has 
risen more than 500%, to an estimated 
3,250,000 for this year’s election. In- 
dustrialization and legislative reappor- 
tionment have given new strength to 
the cities and suburbs. The Republican 
Party is again a potent force; but it 
wears dramatically contrasting faces in 
different states, and has lost most of 
the Negro support that once formed its 
core. The Democrats meanwhile are be- 
ing pulled apart by the opposing forces 
of reaction and moderation. 

Ancestral Party. The South in one 
sense has lost influence. Democratic 
Congressmen, who under the seniority 
rule built one-party security and phys- 
ical longevity into enduring power on 
Capitol Hill, have become vulnerable to 
challenge and defeat. Nor can the sur- 
vivors rely On each other to vote “right.” 
Three years ago, 43 Southern Con 
gressmen helped pass the Voting Rights 
Act. In presidential politics, the once 
Solid South no longer has the weight 
to offset the Democratic Party’s liberal 
elements. When Texan Lyndon Johnson 
became President, the conservative 
South found overnight that it still had 
no ally in the White House on racial 
and economic issues. Georgia Governor 
Lester Maddox, the latest presidential 
entry, complained last week that the “so- 
cialists and Communists” now control 
his ancestral party 

Yet, by re-establishing the two-party 
system—actually a three-party system 
this year, with George Wallace's can- 
didacy—the South has regained polit 
ical leverage in other respects. Both 
major parties must compete there us in 
other regions; they can no longer re- 
gard the South as a bloc but must 
view it as a collection of diverse states 
with diverse interests. In this sense, the 
South has come of age politically, There 
are real rewards for the party that deals 
delicately with this constituency, The 
eleven states of the Old Confederacy 
contain 128 electoral votes and five Bor- 
der States add 42, for a total of 170, 
Needed to elect: 270. 

Non-Enemy. If the South’s influence 
this year has been strong, it has also 
been negative and retrogressive. The 
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Wallace candidacy is a magnet for the 
disgruntled, and while the Alabamian 
poses serious problems for the major 
parties, his odd allure is a force to be 
circumvented rather than absorbed into 
the mainstream. 

To be sure, the South contributed 
the necessary margin for Richard Nix- 
on’s first-ballot nomination, but in a 
spirit of acceptance rather than enthu- 
siasm. Southern Republicans could not 
have Ronald Reagan and would not 
have Nelson Rockefeller. Nixon became 
their only realistic choice. South Car- 
olina Senator Strom Thurmond’s role 
in Miami Beach was described by many 
observers as that of kingmaker. It would 
be more accurate to say that he acted 
as the king's bodyguard, jealously fend- 
ing off the Reagan forces because they 
could not carry the nation, and assid- 
uously blocking the selection of an out- 
right liberal as Nixon’s No. 2 man. 
Thurmond & Co. finally settled for Spi- 





STROM THURMOND 
Power in the unpredictability. 


ro Agnew, not as a friend but certainly 
aS a non-enemy 

New Favor. Certainly, important el- 
ements of Nixon’s emerging campaign 
strategy will appeal to conservative ¢l- 
ements in the South, particularly his 
emphasis on the law-and-order issue 
But, as he sees it, this approach ts em- 
inently usable outside the South as well, 
in view of the nation’s current concern 
over crime and violence. Actually, there 
has been something of a depolarization 
over the racial issue, at least among 
many Northern and Southern whites 
The Southerners have tended to be- 
come less conservative, the Northerners 
less liberal. Further, middle-road Re- 
publicans like Nixon discovered big, 
centralized government as a target long 
before Wallace arose as a threat and 
Southern Republicanism as a lure. It is 
still an attractive mark to those in all re- 
gions who view the Federal Government 
as an inefficient leviathan. That this po 
sition also appeals to the old  states’- 





rights sentiment. the resistance to 
change imposed by alien authority, is 
something of a bonus for Nixon. The 
Southern attitude is an inducement for 
him to press the point vigorously. 

On the Democratic side, Humphrey 
has also benefited from strong Deep 
South and Border support in his pre- 
convention campaign. Of the 16 states’ 
745 convention votes, Humphrey will 
probably get more than 600 of 1,312 
needed for nomination. His new-found 
favor with Southern Democrats, after 
years of being disliked and distrusted 
by them, has two major reasons. After 
Johnson withdrew from the race, Hum- 
phrey seemed the most trustworthy and 
stable of the possible candidates, par- 
ticularly in comparison with Robert 
Kennedy, who was feared and hated in 
the South. Also, the Democratic lead- 
ership in most Southern states has 
grown more moderate, partly because 
of the increasing Negro vote and part- 
ly because the Republicans and George 
Wallace have drawn off the most con- 
servative elements. The remaining loy 
alists had nowhere to go but to Hum- 
phrey, who as Vice President had taken 
the trouble to visit and treat with South 
ern leaders, even Maddox. 

Nixiecrat. The Southerners are now 
attempting to keep Humphrey from 
breaking toward the liberal side in his 
effort to mollify the followers of Eu- 
gene McCarthy and George McGovern. 
Last week a group of party leaders pro- 
posed a Southern running mate for 
Humphrey, mentioning seven prospects 
by name.” Humphrey preferred to re- 
main politely vague. Nonetheless, in 
Mississippi he is backing the biracial in 
surgent delegate slate, a direct slap at 
the old-time leaders. And last week he 
coined the term Nixiecrat to disparage 
Nixon's association with conservative 
Southerners like Thurmond, who led 
the Dixiecrat revolt in 1948, 

While Humphrey has a_ fighting 
chance to carry a few Southern states 
in November, he is obviously not con 
structing his strategy around that hope 
Dixie will indeed be fought over, If the 
election turns out to be as close as 
now appears likely, a few smallish states 
could be decisive—north or south of 
the Mason-Dixon line, But it seems un- 
likely that the South will go as a bloc 
for any one candidate. Wallace will al- 
most certainly take a few states, with 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana his 
surest’ bets. Humphrey might collect 
Pennessee, Arkansas and possibly Geor- 
gia, States in which Wallace and Nixon 
are likely to cut into each other's vote 
Nixon has good prospects in Texas, 
Florida, Virginia and the Carolinas. But 
the dominant characteristic of the South 
this year is that of a region in flux—un- 
certain, hard to please, and even hard- 
er to predict. Therein lies its power 


Governors John Connally of Texas, Buford 
Ellington of Tennessee, Robert McNair of 
South Carolina and John MecKeithen of Lou 
isiana; former Governors Carl Sanders of 
Georgia and Terry Sanford of North Caro 
lina; Senator George Smathers of Florida 
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POSEIDON MISSILE VAPOR TRAIL 
Ten in one. 


DEFENSE 


Two for the Arsenal 

In a near-flawless display of preci- 
sion rocketry, the U.S. last week added 
two formidable new weapons systems 
to its nuclear arsenal. The Navy's flect 
ballistic missile Poseidon and the Al 
Force's powerful Minuteman III ICBM, 
both on their maiden tests, winged like 
homing pigeons to their targets from 
two launching areas at Cape Kennedy. 
Their dual success was remarkable, but 
what distinguished the solid-fuel mis 
siles even more was their potential. Each 
is designed to carry Multiple Indi- 
vidually-Targetable Re-entry Vehicles 
MIRY), Comprising as many as ten sep- 
arate nuclear warheads ticketed for pre- 
selected targets 

The 38-ton, two-stage Poseidon was 
first to lift off, at 6:30 a.m. Roaring 
up from darkness into the Florida dawn, 
the missile was illuminated by the rays 
of the rising sun. Leaving a psyche- 
delic trail of ionized gases, it streaked 
away. Barely 10 minutes had elapsed 
after lift-off when it was announced 
that Poseidon had sped to a_ perfect 
splashdown, 1,150 miles away down the 
Atlantic missile range. Then came the 
taller, three-stage Minuteman III 
Launched at 4:30 p.m. in a geyser of 
orange flame, it raced 5,000 miles to an 


other brilliant on-target splashdown 
near Ascension Island in the South 
Atlantic 


After further testing, the 2,800-mile 
range Poseidon will go into 31 of the na- 
tion’s fleet of 41  ballistic-missile sub- 
marines, which now carry the Polaris 
Minuteman III will replace 700 Min 
uteman I’s (currently operational along 
with Minuteman II and Titan II) in 
hardened silos, Poseidon may carry as 
many as ten separately targetable war- 
heads, and Minuteman perhaps three, 
along with decoy chaff and penetration 
devices to fool enemy anti-ballistic mis- 
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sile systems. Together, they could raise 
the U.S. single-strike capability to a for 
midable maximum of 7,500 nuclear 
warheads 

These figures suggest a vast overkill 
potential. Therefore, are such new weap 
ons really ’ A number of sci 
entists and other experts doubt tt, and 
consider MIRV as superfluous and dan- 
gerous as the proposed “thin” anti-bal 
listic missile system, The critics argue 
that both unnecessarily super-intensify 
un arms race that ought rather to be 
slowing down, On the other hand, 
some disarmament specialists agree with 
Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, 
who maintains that developments like 
MIRV are necessary for the U.S. to “ne- 
gotiate from. strength, not weakness.” 
The Soviets themselves are currently 
pushing ahead with an ABM) system, 
their own as yet undeveloped MIRVs, 
an orbiting missile system, and a ver 
sion of Polaris. Moscow and Wash 
ington have agreed to discuss limi- 
tations on all such weapons systems 
Meanwhile, Russia's missile installations 


necessary. 


are being developed so rapidly that 
they may well pass the current U.S 
lead by mid-1969 


SEQUELS 


Home to Bikini 

The gentle, uncomplaining people of 
Bikini did not protest the decision to 
take their atoll away from them, per- 
haps forever. When American officials 
told of great atomic explosions that 
would devastate their paradisal speck 
of coral, sand and palms, Bikini’s M 
istrate Juda took counsel. “If the U.S 
Government our houses 
for the goodness of mankind,” Juda de- 
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cided, “then by the kindness of God 
we are willing to go.” 

And so, in the spring of 1946, the 
161 inhabitants of Bikini sailed away 
They carried a few pandanus leaves 
for thatch and their Bibles and Con 
gregational hymnals. Their unhappy mi- 
gration took them first to nearby Ron 
gerik atoll, then to Kwajalein, and final- 
ly to Kili, the inhospitable, rocky, iso- 
lated islet where they have scratched 
out a poverty-stricken existence for the 
last 21 years. 

Last week President Johnson decreed 
an end to the exile of the Bikinians, 
now a scattered community of 500 
After 23 atomic and hydrogen bomb 
tests, the last in 1958, the poisons of nu 
clear radiation have dissipated from the 
sand and sea around their native atoll, 
and the Bikinians can at last return to 
their home 

It will cost perhaps $1,000,000 to 
make Bikini habitable again. Thick, 
matted underbrush must be cleared and 
coconut palms planted to replace trees 
seared by atomic blasts. Two islets 
where tests were conducted have been 
blown off the map. Bikinians may have 
to forgo eating land crabs and pound- 
ed arrowroot, two delicacies that retain 
dangerous radioactive isotopes. But the 
overall level of radiation is now no high- 
er than that of the city of Denver, 
and the Bikini lagoon teems with edi- 
ble fish. It was the lagoon that they 
missed most during exile at Kili, where 
thundering waves often made fishing 
impossible 

Magistrate Juda, who led the Biki- 
nians during most of their 22-year so- 
journ as castaways of the Atomic Age, 
will not be going home. He died of can- 
cer four months ago. 
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LAST CHURCH SERVICE BEFORE 1946 BLAST 
No more exile for the “goodness of mankind.” 
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ON TRIBALISM AS THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


HE bitter war in Biafra (see THE Wor.p) is a sym- 

bol of the continent's divided soul, and the most dis- 
couraging example so far of a profound impasse that ts 
crippling many of Black Africa’s 30 newly independent 
states. It is an impasse between tribe and nation, which 
is also a clash between tradition and change, fact and 
aspiration, 

On one side is tribalism: the tenacious loyalty of 140 
million Africans to primitive subgroups that represent cer- 
tainty amid bewildering social and economic upheavals 
On the other side is nationalism: the heady hope of cre 
ating modern states that will lead to African affluence 
and power. Until African leaders unify divisive tribes 
and build strong economies. the dream cannot be at- 
tained, Over most of Africa, false expectations of instant 
progress have incited unrest and power drives by rival 
tribes. Exploited by ambitious politicians, tribalism has be- 
come the chief complication of almost every major Af- 
rican conflict. 


Shock Absorber 


But tribalism is not only the black man’s burden: it is 
also the ground of his being, and therein lies its strength. 
Nearly every Black African, even the most elegant min- 
ister in Savile Row suits, with a Mercedes in his garage, 
is a member of one of the continent’s 6,000 tribes. How- 
ever cosmopolitan he may be, he still derives his pri- 
mary identity from his tribe, together with a loyalty 
toward his fellow tribesmen that is as fierce as is his 
utter disregard for any outsider. Makonde tribesmen still 
slit their cheeks to identify themselves to the world, but 
it is unnecessary surgery. So inseparable are the images 
ot a man and his tribe in Africa that it is as if he car- 
ried an invisible mark on his skin. 

Tribal lines, not national boundaries, make up the 
true map of Black Africa. The Congo’s latent disorder 
stems more than anything else from its stubborn attempt 
to throw a skein of nationhood over no fewer than 200 
tribes. Even tiny Dahomey numbers more than a dozen 
tribes within its borders, Worse for national unity, trib- 
alism is growing almost everywhere as a cushion against 
the shocks of transition into the 20th century. In Af- 
rica’s multiplying ghettos, tribal “unions” or associations 
flourish as a kind of foreign embassy in the city for 
dazed tribesmen from the country. When things go wrong, 
the tribe itself remains, as Robert Frost said about 
home, the one place where, “when you have to go there, 
they have to take you in.” 

Says Ivory Coast President Felix Houphouet-Boigny: 
“Tribalism is the scourge of Africa.” Unless tribalism 
goes, adds Kenya’s Minister of Economic Planning 
Tom Mboya, “much of what we have achieved could 
be lost overnight.” Yet no African leader would stamp 
out tribalism overnight, even if he could. For safety’s 
sake, the leaders themselves pack their governments 
with fellow tribesmen. Houphouet-Boigny keeps Baule 
kinsmen in key posts. In his heyday, Ghana’s deposed 
Kwame Nkrumah heavily favored aides from his 
Nzima tribe. Mboya, for all his brilliance, may never 
reach top power in Kenya because he belongs not to 
the dominant Kikuyu, but to the Luo. So it goes: the 
central fact of Africa is that no leader can ignore the 
tribal grouping of peoples linked by common ancestors, 
speech and customs. 

Whether by hunting or herding or harvesting. a 
basic tribal function is subsistence in a harsh envi- 
ronment, As relatively powerless people, tribesmen be- 
lieve in magic, usually hate outsiders and respect any kins- 
man who survives long enough to grow old. 
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At some point in history, all men belonged to 
tribes,* and most of them resisted efforts to integrate 
them into nation-states. The Scots were tribal until well 
into the 18th century, and the Welsh partly so. Even the 
modern West is not wholly free of tribalism, as witness 
Canada’s French-speaking separatists and the bitter di- 
visions between Walloons and Flemings in Belgium. 

What makes tribes different from nations? Unlike tribes, 
nations are inclusive and pluralistic: they contain large 
bodies of unrelated citizens governed by complex polit- 
ical Institutions through such abstract notions as patri- 
ousm. What caused most of the world’s tribes to become 
part of nation-states was a combination of forces that wid- 
ened loyalties to ever larger political units. As farming 
and industry advanced, tribes became economically in- 
terdependent. Most were consolidated by the military 
force of empires, such as the Roman and Chinese: the 
growth of great religions, intertribal languages, technol- 
ogy and unifying national crises did the rest. 

Among Africa's first known tribal groups were the ar- 
ustically talented Bushmen, who scratched out their live- 
ly rock drawings of hunters and wild animals in the 
Stone Age. Some 7,000 years ago, the Hamites came 
across the Suez, bringing a rudimentary knowledge of ag- 
riculture, and soon they intermarried with Bushmen and 
early Negroes to produce new races. Over the con- 
tinent’s vast distance, these groups scattered into the poly- 
glot tribes that fractionalize Africa today, Each went its 
own way. Some tribes raised empires based on hered- 
itary rulers. In other tribal cultures, outstanding men or 
women and sometimes even children were elected chiefs. 
Many tribes shaped profound attitudes toward life that 
now haunt modern Africa’s advancement. The Ibos de- 
veloped a culture that stressed personal competition, and 
are thus born overachievers. In contrast, a Fang finds in- 
dividual excellence so reprehensible that the talented are 
treated as outsiders or even outlaws, Yoruba see nothing 
wrong with saving money, while the Tiv see worthwhile 
wealth only in the number of women they acquire. 
French Sociologist Jacques Binet found the forest peo- 
ple of Gabon “afraid of wealth: the possession of money 
was sinful to them.” 

The variety is endless. An African’s language may be 
spoken by a million other people or by only a few thou- 
sand. A man may believe that work is degrading—or the 
proof of manhood, He may have been taught that eating 
people is wrong; then again, he may relish them. He 
may believe in the lofty concept of one god who lives 
on a nearby mountain; or he may believe there is a god 
in every tree in the forest. 


Murderable Strangers 

Amid such diversity, certain tribal customs developed 
almost universally, Unless he is citified indeed, for ex- 
ample, the African believes in the ubiquitous presence of 
both good and evil spirits, all of whom must be con- 
stanly appeased or deceived. However exotic to West- 
erners, African superstitions reflect past heroic efforts by 
very real people to cope with overwhelming dangers. 
Those efforts also produced strict rules of conduct for 
the general welfare. Even accidental homicide might 
bring exile; people suffering loathsome diseases were cast 
out to perish in the “bad bush.” Within the village, male 
strength was celebrated through communal wrestling 


© The word is derived from the the Latin fribus, meaning “one-third” 
of the Roman people, and originally referred to any of the three 
ethnic communities (Luceres, Ramnes, Tities) perched on the 
hills of Rome when the city was founded in 700 B.C 
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games, but real authority was carefully granted only to el- 
ders. Masked morality plays, songs and proverbs end- 
lessly warned against those who broke tradition. Un- 
changing rites governed birth, puberty, marriage, death, 
inheritance—all giving tribal life a remarkable strength 
and cohesion. 

Part of the cohesion still derives from the fact that 
long ago, most African tribes talked out problems to the 
point of group consensus—and chiefs or elders demand- 
ed a conformity that made individualism as difficult then 
as it makes dictatorship casy now. Few bothered about 
how a decision should be carried out; the main goal was 
tribal equilibrium, a heritage that has hindered rational 
planning all over Africa. 

Lack of compassion for anyone outside one’s imme- 
diate family or tribe became almost automatic. A  non- 
tribesman was virtually a nonperson—and hence quite 
murderable, Belgium pacified the entire Europe-size Con- 
go with a 20,000-man African force carefully made up 
so that its soldiers were never used in their own tribal re- 
gions. Their standard method was to round up all the in- 
habitants of a rebellious village, pack them into a few 
huts, open up with machine guns and then set the vil- 
lage afire. Such reprisals became so commonplace after 
independence, as Congolese murdered Congolese, that the 
world press hardly reported them. 

Some people argue that the typical African’s inability 
to externalize his personality in relation to strangers part- 
ly accounts for his inability to accept the abstract idea 
of nationhood. If so, European colonialists bear heavy 
blame. For one thing, they did little to end the Africans’ 
isolation from one another. Most roads and_ railroads 
were built away from the interior, linking coastal cities 
and casing communications with the mother country. 
Back in the bush, enforced separation flowered into hun- 
dreds of cultural divergencies and peculiarities, all des- 
tined to make future unity exceedingly difficult. More- 
over, colonial boundaries were drawn entirely according 
to European economic interests—not Africa’s own eth- 
nic realities. To compound future strife, most freed col- 
onies were simply handed over to African regimes whose 
legitimacy had not been tested by revolutionary struggle. 


Disloyal Opposition 

Perhaps nothing is more poignant in Africa today than 
the mental and spiritual effects of detribalization, a process 
that began when white missionaries undercut the tribal sta- 
tus system by proselytizing its lowliest members, such as 
women, children and assorted outcasts. As elders lost pres- 
lige, the young flocked to cities; severed from tribal morals 
yet longing for them, some sank into alcoholism, prosti- 
tution and petty crime in order to attain Western luxuries. 
Most were victims of “alienation”’—also a Western luxury 
of sorts, 

In some Nigerian cities, for example, an estimated two- 
thirds of the population suffer from some form of mental 
illness—mostly anxiety. Unable to teach such people, a num- 
ber of Western-trained psychiatrists have lately employed 
witch doctors to allay their demon-ridden patients’ fears— 
and only then succeeded in treating them. 

In countless other ways, tribalism has impeded African 
progress. Polygyny is still widely practiced throughout trib- 
al Africa, as is the costly custom of buying a bride, which 
may mortgage a young man’s income to his father-in-law 
for nearly his lifetime. And the bride price is going up with 
the times: every year a girl spends in school increases her 
value to otherwise detribalized young urban men eager for 
educated wives. 

In industry, it is not only a matter of getting people to 
work whose tribal ethics disdain labor or money. “Afri- 
canized” companies have other personnel problems. Where 
once an African hand would take orders from a white, he 
now loathes doing so from a black foreman of another 
tribe. Too-youthful management also goes down hard with 
tribesmen accustomed to the rule of the senior elder. 
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In politics, civil servants are plagued by tribal kinsmen 
who expect to be put on the dole if not put up in the city 
man’s home. Ministers and senior civil servants can usually 
afford a separate wing for the “tribal family.” Youthful 
civil servants cannot, and hence often ask to be sent to 
work in a village as far from their own as possible. To help 
relieve the burden, Niger’s President Hamani Diori has de- 
clared war against “family parasitism.” 

With few exceptions, multi-party forms of democracy left 
behind by the departing colonial powers have vanished 
from Africa. Reason: the tribal tradition of decision by con- 
sensus leaves no room for a “loyal opposition.” To the Af- 
rican mind, a political group is either for the government 
or against it, and if the latter, it has no business existing. 
More than half of the 30 independent Black African na- 
tions are still ruled by the same men who took over in the 
first days of freedom. While this reflects a stability of sorts, 
only one African leader has been voted out of office; tnev- 
itably, coups still outrank ballots, and will for a long time 
to come. 


Great Drama 

The world undoubtedly expected too much of the Af- 
ricans: invaded by foreigners as different from themselves 
as Martians would be from Americans, they were governed 
like Helots for less than a century, then abruptly cast aside. 
Africans were roughly in the late Iron Age when the 19th 
century European colonizers arrived; yet they have been ex- 
pected to do in a decade or two what took the U.S. and Eu- 
rope, with far more natural and human resources, several 
centuries to accomplish. Compared with the West's bloody 
record of religious and world wars, the Africans have been 
surprisingly restrained. 

The future is another matter. In recent years, some At- 
rican nations have coped with tribalism rather well—no- 
tably Kenya, where Jomo Kenyatta, the charismatic Ki- 
kuyu, is so surely in the saddle that he long seeded his 
government with other tribes and allowed Kenya a two- 
party system, Unfortunately, Jomo has just banished the op- 
position party from the current local elections on the ground 
that its candidates filed the wrong papers. 

By contrast, Kenya's neighbors, Zambia, Malawi and Tan- 
zania, have governed themselves better than anyone ex- 
pected. One paradoxical reason is the very profusion of 
East African tribes; no one tribe dominates the rest. More- 
over, it is one of Africa’s many ironies that tribalism can 
be used to create national unity as well as shred it. In Zam- 
bia last year, for example, the country's angry young uni- 
versity graduates pressured older politicians to step aside, 
and typically inflated assorted tribal claims to clothe their am- 
bitions. Seizing the tribal issues, President Kenneth Kaunda 
created a unifying nationalist ideology—a supratribal hu- 
muanism based on what he called the old tribal concept of 
“a mutual aid society.” With that New Dealish theme, Kaun- 
da remains firmly in power. 

What Africa needs is precisely such transmutations of trib- 
al loyalties to the larger loyalties of nationhood, The task is 
formidable, and not only because of the weight of tradition. 
In many ways, as M.L.T. Professor Harold Isaacs points 
out, “Africa is the most inhospitable of the major con- 
tinents to human existence.” For all the image of a banana- 
tree civilization, with food for the reaching, most Africans 
are permanently undernourished and physically below par 
or diseased. Life expectancy is barely 40 years at best. Il 
literacy is the highest in the world. 

For the foreseeable future, African expectations must con- 
stantly outrace gratification—a spur that gives hope for ul- 
timate progress but also inevitably promises more civil wars 
and revolutions. Unfortunately, a new order and a new 
map of Africa may eventually emerge only after tribes and 
the would-be nations have gone through many violent tests 
of strength. If Africa does surmount its troubles, it will 
have to find substitutes for tribalism, with its emphasis on 
order, authority and belonging. To harness those values in 
peaceful ways is Africa's challenge—and a great drama. 
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NIGERIA’S CIVIL WAR: HATE, HUNGER AND THE WILL TO SURVIVE 


Guided by burning flares, a transport 
plane dipped down out of the night 
Biafra last week and landed with 
a shipment of condensed food for the 
secessionist State's starving population. 
When soldiers guarding the airstrip 
yaw its cargo, they burst unashamedly 
into tears, On a country road a few 
away, relief workers held out 
hits of food to a group of hungry chil- 
dren. They ran, not knowine what to 
do with it. “We are 
teach a generation of children how to 
vat again,” said a Canadian nurse. In 
the horder town of Tkot Ekpene, the 
emaciated bodies of a brother and sis- 
ter lay side hy side in a rough cradle. 
Their eyes had been pecked out by vul- 
tures still circling overhead, waiting to 
attack a line of wasted bodies in a 
ditch outside of town. 


over 


miles 


going to have to 


MERGENT Africa has known 

more than its share of strife and 
bloodshed, from the Mau Mau terror 
in Kenya to the carnage of Congolese 
secession. But in scope of suffering, in 
depth of bitterness, in the seeming hope- 
lessness of any solution short of whole- 
sale slaughter, there is no parallel to 
the tragedy that has been gathering 
force the past 14 months in Nigeria— 
once Africa’s brightest hope for suc- 
cessful nationhood, One of the oppos- 
ing forces, wielding a full array of 
modern weapons from Britain, Russia 
and much of Europe, is the federal gov- 
ernment of Nigeria. It is determined to 
crush a rebellion that it feels will de- 
stroy its republic. On the other side, 
armed chiefly with determination, stands 
the secessionist state of Biafra, the home 
of Nigeria's Ibo tribe. The Ibos are con- 
vinced that they are fighting not only 
for independence but for their survival 
as a people. 

The Biafrans are losing. Outnum- 
bered and outgunned, they have been in- 
exorably driven into a landlocked cir- 


cle of rain forest entirely surrounded 
by federal forces. Their single remain- 
ing lifeline to the outside world is a wid- 
ened stretch of blacktop road that serves 
as a nighttime landing strip for supply 
planes—when the planes can run the 
gauntlet of federal radar-controlled an- 
tiaircraft fire. But they are not only los- 
ing the war: slowly but surely, eight 
million Biafrans are starving to death, 
Gradually, the image of Biafra’s hu- 
man agony has unsettled the conscience 
of the world. That image is of Ibo in- 
fants and children with anguished, va- 
cant eves, distended bellies, shriveled 
chests and matchstick limbs crippled 
trom edema, The world has protested 
in the form of silent marches of New 
Yorkers outside the United Nations 
building, impassioned debates in Brit- 
ain’s Parliament and West Germany's 
Bundestag, shillings and sixpences col- 
lected by Tanzanian schoolchildren and 
in the appeal of a “deeply distressed” 
Pope Paul VI. Despite the world’s hor- 
ror, the efforts of the Organization of 
African Unity, the personal intervention 
of Emperor Haile Selassie and four sep- 
arate confrontations across the bargain- 
ing table, the fighting and the. star- 
vation go on. 

Physical Ruin. The symbol of Bi- 
afran resistance is Lieut. Colonel Chu- 
kwuemeka Odumegwu Ojukwu, a 
brooding hulk of a man who leads his 
people's military effort and speaks for 
their pain. With an Oxford education, 
a rare gift for rhetoric and a deep 
sense of the tragedy encompassing the 
war, he is endowed with the best that 
the white man has given Africa and 
beset by the worst of Africa’s many 
ills. Ojukwu is also probably as_re- 
luctant a secessionist as history records. 
His was a calm and reasoned voice 
pleading for a united Nigeria long af- 
ter other powerful Ibos had angrily 
given up hope of preserving the union. 
He agreed to rebellion only after he 


OJUKWU GIVES OUTDOOR PRESS CONFERENCE 


was ulterly convinced that the Ibos 
faced annihilation in a united Nigeria. 

Today, Ojukwu’s Biafra is a land of 
physical ruin. Crowded into hardwood 
forests and mangrove swamps that can- 
not possibly support them, Biafrans are 
starving to death, by a conservative es 
timate, at the rate of 1,000 a day 
Most of the 4,500,000 refugees from 
all corners of Nigeria who returned to 
the Ibo heartland live in’ makeshift 
camps, totally dependent on scanty gov- 
ernment and missionary rations. The 
price of staple foods has risen fantas- 
tically (cost of a dozen eggs: $4), and 
Salaried work is almost nonexistent. Bi- 
afra’s chahce of survival shrinks with 
each day; yet its resolution seems un- 
wavering. Ojukwu himself has guessed 
that his fate, if he should ever sur- 
render to the federals on behalf of Bi- 
afra, would be hanging—at the hands 
of his own defiant people. 

Model of Sobriety. Sundered, strick- 
en Nigeria is a far different place from 
the fast-developing territory that in 1960 
won final independence from Britain 
and thus became Africa's most pop 
ulous country. No other on the con- 
tinent had a more promising future or 
a more exciting present. Occupying the 
wide basin of the mighty Niger River, 
Nigeria’s 56 million people had built a 
sturdy economy and installed an active 
parliamentary government, Because 
British colonial law had largely pre- 
vented white men from owning land, 
the enterprise of black traders and busi- 
nessmen flourished, based on exports 
of palm oil and cocoa, Four years be- 
fore independence, drillers discovered 
deep pools of oil in the Niger Delta—a 
strike that within ten years made Ni- 
geria the world’s 13th largest oil pro- 
ducer, Nature itself, it seemed, was fa- 
voring self-rule. 

But even bounty could not overcome 
the ethnic facts that have split Nigeria— 
as distinctly as the steady current of 











the Y-shaped river system that forms 
its skeleton—into three separate regions. 
To the north, living on flat grassland 
that backs up to Sahara sands, dwell 
the Hausa and Fulani, haughty, devout 
Moslem peoples governed locally by 
feudal emirs. The Western Region is 
the home of the Yoruba, a tribe known 
for its profusion of gods (more than 
400) and its joie de vivre, To the east, 
where they are now trapped, the am- 
bitious and clever Ibo people thrived 
Brought forcibly together under colo- 
nial rule, the three regions developed 
the hatreds and jealousies of totally dif- 
ferent cultures, Most hated of all—and 
most envied by other Nigerians—were 
the Ibos, quite possibly Africa’s most ca- 
pable people and, by force of energy 
and intellect, the dominant tribe of new- 
ly independent Nigeria 

Prideful Advertisements. It had not 
always been so. When the British ar- 
rived in Nigeria, the Ibos were among 
the most primitive people they encoun- 
tered, scratching out their lives on yam 
patches and occasionally supplementing 
their low-protein diet with human flesh 
But within their backward tribal cul- 
ture lay unique seeds for Western-style 
self-improvement, Unlike many other 
tribes, they had no autocratic village 
chiefs. Instead, they were ruled by open 
councils of what sociologists call high 
achievers—successful yam — farmers, 
warriors and public speakers. The titles 
a man earned were buried with him, 
and his sons were forced, unlike most 
Africans, to make their own reputations 

The Ibos welcomed missionaries, 
largely because they brought schools 
and books. Before their secession from 
Nigeria, the Ibos of the Eastern Region 
were spending 40% of their public 
funds on education, Villagers often 
pooled their savings to send the most 
promising boy of college age off to 
study in Britain, expecting him, in re 
turn, to devote his career to the vil- 
lage’s welfare. Those who stayed at 
home eagerly absorbed the mechanics 
of industry and government from Brit 
ish colonials, who came to rely on will 
ing Ibo hands to do their work. Crowd 
ed into their own territory, they be 
came Nigeria’s most cosmopolitan peo- 
ple, whose traders and technictans 
spread throughout the country, building 
factories, hospitals and their inevitable 
cooperative self-improvement 
tions. One of the most successtul was 
Ojukwu's father, Sir Louis Odumegwu 
Ojukwu, who built up a vast fortune in 
transport, real estate and securities 

After the British left, the Ibos, in ef 
fect, inherited the modern 
Nigeria, from civil service posts in the 


associa 


controls of 
government to engine-driver jobs on 
the railways, That alone created bitter 
rivalries with the vastly more numer- 
ous Northerners (29 million) 
the Ibos are a_ proud, 
rogant people, and their frequent bursts 
of self-praise did litthke to make them 
popular, Former Nigerian President 
Nnamdi Azikiwe, himself an Ibo, ts 


Besides, 
sometimes ar 
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fond of saying, “The god of Africa has 
created the Ibo nation to lead the chil- 
dren of Africa from the bondage of 
the ages.” Ibo executives—whether they 
ran ministries of the federal government 
or small businesses In northern Kano 
had a typically tribal way of surround- 
ing themselves with Ibo associates. The 
result was clannishness that did not sit 
well with the rest of the country, es- 
pecially the powerful North, which 
spoke bitterly of the “Ibo ring.” They 
won for themselves the nickname “Jews 
of Africa,” and they were, in a sense, a 
chosen people, although the choice was 
the result of a cultural accident. They 
valued what African tribes dis- 
paraged: high personal achievement. It 
soon proved a curse as well as a bless 
ing in post-colonial Nigeria 

Moslem Mobs. For a time. in the 
hopeful days of early independence, 
however, a shaky truce among the three 
major tribes prevailed under the North 
East coalition government of Sir Abu 
bakar Tafawa Balewa, the shrewd and 
prudent Prime Minister trom the North 
It came to an end on a night of bloody 
violence in January 1966, at the hands 


most 


of five young Ibo army officers who 
had begun to chafe under increasing 
Northern domination, and were tired 


of the rampant corruption in Sir Abu 
bakar's government, In a swift, well- 
planned coup, they killed the Prime 
Minister and murdered or kidnaped sev 
eral other leading Northerners. In a 
bloody countercoup six months later, 
Northerners regained control of the gov 
ernment in Lagos and installed Yakubu 
Gowon as the nation’s new supreme 
commander, The coup triggered a po 
grom milhons of non-Eastern 
Ibos 

Northern soldiers, often at the be 
hest of vengeful non-Ibo civilian of 
ficials, routed Ibo soldiers from then 
barracks and murdered them by the doz 
ens with bayonets. Joined by screaming 
Hausa Moslem mobs, they 
on the sabon garris (strangers’ 
ters), the home in almost every 
ern city of job-hunting Ibo. settlers 
slaughtering as they went. The North 
erners used everything from shotguns 
to poison arrows in their slaughter of 
the Ibos, and they roamed the length 
and breadth of cities to take them 

Jungle Drumbeot. During a two-week 
orgy of systematic murder that tall 
when tens of thousands of their people 
were killed and hundreds of thousands 
maimed, the Ibo tribal 
East lost all hope of reconciliation with 
in the Nigerian union. Fearing for the 


against 


descended 
quar 
North 


elders of the 


very survival of their tribe. they sol 
emnly invoked the ancient power ol 
Iho Kwennu, the rallying cry of Ibo 


family heads and 
village elders went out millions 
of messages to virtually every Ibo still 
living outside the East, 


From 
there 


brotherhood 


each with a sin 


ule, peremptory instruction: Come 
home. And from every corner of Ni 
geria, loaded down with what posses 


sions they could salvage, the Ibo breth 





BIAFRAN SOLDIERS 
Only one message: Come home. 


ren came 
ons, 


They piled into mammy wag 
crowded into railroad coaches, 
mounted bicycles or simply walked, car- 
rying their belongings on their heads 
Within a few months, the great major 
ity of non-Eastern Ibos had returned 
With the living came the dead as well 
Some parents arrived with the heads 
of their murdered children in baskets 
Not everyone in the caravans of ref 
ugees was dressed in the bright: shirts 
and shapeless dresses of the poorer At 
ricans, [bos had been the mandarins ot 
the government, the army, the profes 
sions. They had run many of Nigeria's 
hospitals, done much of its engineering 
presided over vast commercial empires 
and their sudden, simultaneous up 
rooting deprived the rest of Nigeria of 
What is more, like the 
of jungle that is under 


stood only by the tnitiated, the imper 


its elite mes 


suge drums 


ative summons mysteriously reached 
those Ibos comfortably ensconced 
abroad—medical spectalists in London 
university professors in the U.S... stu 


With few 
abandoned 


dents in Europe 
they too 


exceptions 
everything and 
came home 

Modern Bush War. From the be 
inning, there no question among 
Ibos as to who must lead them. Oju 
kwu. besides his gifts of intellect and 
training, was the federal Nigerian gov 
ernor of the Eastern Region and thus 
held the kev to all its resources, True 
to his profound belief in Nigerian un 
ty, Ojukwu first argued against outright 


was 





d Easterners to settle 





secession and urg 
for a radical loosening of ties with the 
rest of Nigeria. The ruthless slaughter 
by the North, he “the 





pleaded was 
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Satis fee 
At Emekuku Hospital near 
Owerri, a Catholic nun bathes 
a child suffering from kwa- 
shiorkor, an often fatal pro- 
tein deficiency. 


A Catholic priest bends over ci 
vilians killed in a raid by federal 
planes on the Aba Hospital 
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Carrying their meager belongings, refugees 
crowd the edge of a highway in Biafra, fleeing 


before advancing federal forces, 
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Civilian victims are buried in wooden coffins 
after a Nigerian bombing raid on Umuahia. 
The men in the burial crew wear cloth masks to 
ward off the smell of death. 


To prevent helicopter-borne landings by Nige 
rian troops, civil defense workers plant sharp- 


AMMA PIN ened spikes in the largest square of Umuahia, 
an important road center. 
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final act of sacrifice that Easterners 
would be called upon to make in the in- 
terest of Nigerian unity.” 

At one point, Ojukwu and Gowon ap- 
peared to be headed for a compromise 
that would have allowed the Ibos a mea- 
sure of autonomy and self-protection 
while still keeping them in the feder- 
ation, But Gowon was unwilling to let 
the East maintain a separate army, final- 
ly brought the crisis to a head by de- 
creeing a plan for twelve Nigerian states 
that would have cut the Ibos off from 
their oil and their coastline. Meanwhile, 
Ojukwu expelled Northerners from his 
region and built up his army. In the 
early hours of May 30, 1967, at a cham- 
pagne reception in the regional capital 
of Enugu, he announced the creation 
of a new republic. Its name: Biafra, 
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after the Bight of Biafra, off the At- 
lantic coastline to the south. 

At the outset, Ojukwu received little 
sympathy and no support from the rest 
of the world. Britain naturally support- 
ed its Commonwealth partner. The rest 
of Europe and even Soviet Russia (see- 
ing a chance to gain a new foothold in 
Africa by backing the likely winner) 
were soon providing Nigerian military 
commanders with every kind of weap- 
on they wanted. Automatic rifles and 
endless rounds of ammunition, heavy ar- 
tillery, mortars, rockets, grenade launch- 
ers, antiaircraft guns, Czechoslovak Del- 
fin jets, Russian MIGs and Ilyushin 
11-28 bombers—Nigeria ordered and 
got them all. The result was an un- 
happy precedent for Africa: the Nige- 
rian conflict became the first African 
bush war fought with modern weapons. 

Furious Bursts. Ojukwu's antagonist 
is a dapper, 33-year-old son of a Meth- 
odist missionary. Yakubu Gowon, the 
commander of the federal forces, had 
no ambitions beyond serving as a com- 
petent staff officer of the Nigerian army 
until two years ago, when leaders of 
the Northern countercoup settled on 
him as head of state. Gowon was, at 
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that point, the North's way of appeas- 
ing the South: besides practicing Chris- 
tianity, he belonged to one of the small- 
est Northern tribes. Trained at Britain's 
Sandhurst military school, Gowon once 
shared barrack quarters with Ojukwu, 
but has neither his intellect nor his 
strong interest in politics—a fact that 
probably does not displease his North- 
ern sponsors. He is an affable, unas- 
suming leader who has shown consid- 
erable skill in keeping Nigeria united 
during a civil war that he himself once 
predicted would be nothing more than 
“a short, surgical police action.” 

It has proved to be neither short nor 
surgical. The federal army all too often 
advances only on roads, and by day, 
and sometimes takes its afternoons off 
from fighting. When the federal troops 





attack, their strategy is to saturate Bi- 
afran positions with wanton bursts of 
76- and 90-mm. artillery fire, move for- 
ward quickly, then dig in and wait for 
the artillery to catch up. Such tactics, 
or at least the attitude behind them, 
are not confined to Nigeria’s federal 
troops; they are commonplace with 
most African armies, Moreover, federal 
commanders have built up an army to 
match the scale of their weapons orders 
—almost a tenfold increase on their 
8,000 regulars. Inevitably, the volunteers 
included unemployed youths and street- 
corner thugs who planned to serve most 
of their hitch looting towns and shak- 
ing down civilians. They also included 
a share of vengeful Northern tribalists 
eager to settle old scores with the Ibo 
tribe. The songs they chanted marching 
off to war dealt not with Nigerian uni- 
ty but with finishing off the Ibos. 

The Sweepers. As the war progressed, 
the chants turned into terrible reality. 
In captured village after village, front- 
line troops were followed by ragtag 
“sweepers” from Northern Nigeria. 
They nailed Ibo tribesmen to the walls 
of their wooden huts, then sprayed them 
with automatic-rifle fire or set torches 





to their clothes. “Mop-up” soldiers 
raped women, sometimes lined up whole 
villages to be shot. The Ibos concluded 
that the Hausa tribesmen fully intend- 
ed to use the war to systematically ex- 
terminate them. This fear, more than 
anything else, has hardened the Biafran 
determination to fight on to the end. 
“We shall all return to our villages and 
homes, if necessary behind enemy lines, 
and torment and harass them at every 
turn,” says Ojukwu. “We are fighting 
this dreadful war not for conquest but 
for survival.” 

Road to Slaughter. The cost of sur- 
vival weighs heavily on Ojukwu. Clad 
in an orange and gold shirt, the Bi- 
afran leader sat looking out a window 
last week as monsoon rains pounded 
down. “I am haunted at night by the 
faces I see in those refugee camps,” he 
said. Some of the hunger—‘about 
30%"—he admits is the Biafrans’ own 
fault. “There is more we could do our- 
selves.” One thing he has done is go to 
his home town and eat snails in a pub- 
lic demonstration. The Ibos scorn snails 
as food “only for the lowest.” Ojukwu 
told Time Correspondent James Wilde: 
“What you are seeing now is the end 
of a long, long journey. It began in the 
far north of Nigeria and moved stead- 
ily southwards as we were driven out 
of place after place. Now this path has 
become the road to the slaughterhouse 
here in the Ibo heartland.” 

Ojukwu’s early schooling took place 
among the Yorubas of Lagos, Nigeria's 
bustling seaport capital. At twelve, he 
was shipped off to the best British ed- 
ucation that an Ibo millionaire could 
buy, first at Epsom public school in Sur- 
rey and then at Oxford's Lincoln Col- 
lege. “When I first went to England as 
a boy,” he recalls, “I was swamped by 
that sea of white faces. I didn’t even rec- 
ognize people who had been my teach- 
ers, once they were immersed among 
their own kind.” On the debating team 
at Epsom, he developed a keen gift for 
words and also played rugby; and in 
1952 set the school record for the dis- 
cus throw (115 ft. 84 in.). He is re- 
membered at Oxford as a good history 
student—though his grades were only 
average—and for a bright red MG 
sports car, with which he frequently 
burned up the A-40 highway between 
Oxford and London on weekends. It 
was only one of several high-speed 
sports cars that he has owned, and Oju- 
kwu can still hold forth at length on 
the fine points of fuel injection. “Those 
were the good days,” he says, “the care- 
free days.” 

His return to Lagos was scarcely less 
carefree, judging by the swath he cut 
through capital society while an ad- 
ministrator in the government. Then, in 
anticipation of the role of the military 
in post-independence Africa, Ojukwu 
joined the Nigerian army as an officer 
trainee. He felt little attachment to the 
army as such, but realized that it was 
“the only truly federal organization in 
Nigeria that appeared likely to remain 
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Our world is 70% water, most of it dirty or salty. 


Westinghouse converts 10 billion gallons a year into fresh water. 


There is so much dirty, salty, or un- 
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Westinghouse is doing something 
about it. We're taking water from the 


oceans. From Key West to Guanta- 
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plants that convert salty sea water 
into fresh drinking water. 
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the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
we are now planning the first plant 
of its kind to produce pure water 
from acid mine wastes. F. 

If you have a water problem, see 
Westinghouse. 
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intact.” Until the very end, Ojukwu 
tried to use his influence to bridge the 
gap between Nigeria’s cultures 

Wartime Democracy. His dedication 
to Ibo nationhood dates from the same 
day as his now luxuriant beard, which 
he let grow during the 1966 fall mas- 
sacres “as a sign of mourning.” He 
sleeps from dawn to midmorning, lives 
and works in his tightly guarded Umu 
ahia villa. He evacuated his wife Nyide 
ka and two small children after a bomb 
was dropped near his home. Slouched 
at his desk, pacing the grounds im 
patiently in darkness, chain-smoking 
State Express filter cigarettes, he ts a 
lonely figure in his besieged land. Oju 
kwu often is pictured in Nigerian prop 
aganda as a power-mad Hitler. In fact 
he runs Biafra as a wartime democ 
racy, frequently seeking the advice of 
his consultative assembly of Ibo elders 
Biafra also has a functioning judiciary, 
a ministerial executive government and 
a civil service. “There will be no mil 
itary dictatorship here,” he says. Some- 
how, despite the austerities of war, Bi 
afran technicians have kept water and 
some power running in large cities, have 
even managed to short-circuit captured 
exchanges in order to keep telephone 
communications open 

Ojukwu’s military situation, on the 
other hand, has grown steadily worse 
The Biafrans’ territory has shrunk to 
less than one-third its original 29,000 
square miles, now fills a lopsided circle 
about the size of Vermont, The Ibos 
hold only three important cities—Aba. 
Owerri and Umuahia—and federal 
forces are pushing toward all three, In- 
creasingly, the Biafrans have based the 
defense on quick guerrilla-type strikes, 
which are the specialty of a small group 
of hard-bitten European mercenaries 
who have thrown in their lot with Bi- 
afra, Last week, in one of their most 
successful raids yet, Biafran commandos 


FEDERAL TROOPS WITH CAPTURED BIAFRAN CANNON 
An action neither short nor surgical. 
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managed to sneak behind federal lines 
near Owerrt and bushwhack Nigerian 
columns, killing 116 Nigerians. But fed- 
eral field commanders have launched a 
“final push” to overwhelm Ojukwu’s 
forces 
In contrast, federal Nigeria ts rel 
atively untouched by the war. In Lagos, 
street lights remain dark to conserve 
power and protect against an alr al 
tack, though that is certainly improb- 
able. Military roadblocks and the spot 
checking of cars for smuggled ammu 
nition create massive trafic Ue-ups and 
on walls throughout the city, govern- 
ment posters depict OQyukwu's demonic 
countenance being crushed by the boot 
of a soldier. Otherwise, life in Lagos 
maintains its prewar rhythms. On Sat 
urday evenings, the Gondola and Cabin 
Bamboo dance halls sull swing, and 
weekend picnickers jam the gleaming 
bay-front beaches, splashing in the surf 
and munching smoked stockfish 
Military Telex. The far different vis- 
age of a Biafra slowly starving to death 
is part and parcel of Ojukwu’s cold- 
blooded strategy for pleading the right 
of Biafra’s secession to the world. The 
second most important military instal 
lation in Biafra—after the airstrip code- 
named “Annabelle’—is a Telex ma- 
chine that sends out news, photo cap- 
tions and press releases daily 
In-stirring the world’s conscience, Bi 
afra’s publicity has forced three of Ni- 
geria’s arms suppliers (Czechoslovakia, 
The Netherlands, Belgium) to cut off 
their shipments. It has also supported 
the diplomatic recognition of Biatra by 
four African nations (Gabon, Zambia 
Tanzania, Ivory Coast). Eventually, i 
they can somehow hold out long 
enough, Biafrans may win a source of 
material help. They have lately found 
an influential friend in Charles de 
Gaulle, who has urged that the war be 
settled on the principle of “a people's 
right to self-determination.” 
The other end of Biatra’s 
strategic cable hookup ts tn 
the Geneva office of Mark 
press, a public relations 
firm owned by American 
Adman H. William Bern- 
hardt, Since January, Mark 
press has literally waged Bi 
afra’s war in press releases 
more than 250 of them 
They are crammed with 
news of impending arms de 
liveries that is designed to 
embarrass European gov 
ernments and with = stark 
warnings about starvation 
The firm has arranged air 
passage into Biafra for more 
than 70 newsmen from ev 
ery West European nation 
and transmitted eyewitness 
reports to their publications 
Rats v. Frogs Legs. The 
federal government bitterly 
admits that it has come out 
second best tn the war of 
words. Nigerian Minister of 
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YAKUBU GOWON 
Behind in the war of words. 


Transport Joseph Tarka last week took 
pains to set one matter straight. “The 
Western press printed many pictures otf 
the so-called rats sold tn African mat 
kets for human consumption,” he said 
“TL can tell you that the so-called rat ts 
a real delicacy in our part of the world 
and I'd rather eat your so-called rats 
than your damned frog's legs.” Gowon. 
who has recently begun reading books 
about the American Civil War, seems re 
signed to his unfavorable image. As he 
told Time Correspondent Friedel Un- 
geheuer in Lagos last week: “IL know 
that world opinion thinks of me as a 
monster. But the war is not against the 
Ibos. It is against the personal am 
bitions of Ojukwu and his rebel gang.’ 
Federal officials accuse Ojukwu of shat- 
tering the unity of their nation and 
scoff at the idea of a plot to exter 
minate the Ibos. Some 30,000 bos who 
remained in Lagos, they point out, are 
in considerably better health than those 
trapped in Iboland. “I am sure that if 
the [bos return to the fold and are pre 
pared to be honest and fair,” says 
Gowon, “Nigerians will forget the past 
and welcome them with warm hearts 
and open hands.” 

Byzantine Obstruction. The trickle 
of food that has managed to penctrate 
Nigerian lines to reach the Ibos has 
mostly landed aboard a fleet of Super- 
Constellations owned by a German- 
American entrepreneur named Hank 
Warton, who is also Ojukwu’s major 
gunrunner. Both Caritas, the interna 
tional Catholic relief organization, and 
the International Red Cross have paid 
for his services (cost of a round-trip 
flight: up to $25,000), simply because 
it was the only way to get medicine 
and food to Biafra. Some fights were 
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temporarily suspended by bad weather 
and the Nigerians’ radar-directed an- 
tiaircraft fire, but last week a Swedish 
DC-7 landed at Annabelle by a new, 
still-secret route, It was piloted by Count 
Carl-Gustaf von Rosen, 59, a legend- 
ary air adventurer who began his long 
career by landing an air ambulance be- 
hind Italian lines in Ethiopia in 1935 
The sum total of relief so far delivered 
to the Biafrans, however—some 900 
tons—is not even enough to meet a 
week's needs. 

In the sheer act of getting something 
done, Warton and Von Rosen have won 
applause from a legion of frustrated hu- 
manitarians. Relief officials who elected 
to go through the usual chan- 
nels have encountered, and 
sometimes created, a wall of By- 
zantine obstruction. Tons of 
food are now stockpiled on the 
islands of Fernando Poo and 
Sao Tomé, in Lagos and at oth 
er points—but the combatants 
cannot agree on how it is to be 
delivered, Nigeria insists that it 
come by overland route, where 
federal forces can make an in- 
spection for arms. Biafra insists 
on an air route, claiming that 
the Nigerians will poison the 
food if they get close to it, 

Airlift as Symbol. Ojukwu’s 
fear of mass poisoning is not so 
ridiculous as it seems to the 
Western mind: the traditional 
way of doing in an enemy in Af- 
rica is to poison him, and Ibo 
lore abounds with such tales. 
There can be little doubt, how- 
ever, that Biafra’s leader is hold- 
ing out for an airlift for other 
reasons, too, He knows only too 
well the value of an airlift as a 
visible symbol of the world’s 
helping a besieged people stay 
alive. That, in turn, is the kind 
of psychological advantage that 
the Nigerians are determined to 
prevent, and they may well let 
the Biafrans starve rather than make 
concessions. (Some of the federal of- 
ficers frankly prefer starvation to fight- 
ing as an offensive weapon anyway.) 
At the same time, Ojukwu ts equally 
willing to let his fellow Biafrans starve, 
unless he can get food on his own 
terms. It is a chilling standoff, and one 
in which it is both dangerous and dif- 
ficult for outsiders to assess blame. 

The world finds it hard to under- 
stand why some powerful nation, par- 
ticularly the U.S., cannot announce that 
it will send food to Biafra, and simply 
do it. In fact, the Administration has pri- 
vately agonized over Biafra’s suffering 
for a long time, but concluded that noth- 
ing short of military muscle would get 
supplies through, and it is certainly un- 
willing to risk that. An unauthorized air- 
lift might endanger the lives of 5,000 
Americans now living in federal Ni- 
geria, and it would bring howls of out- 
rage from most governments in Africa, 
which have served notice that they want 
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to handle the 
their own way. 

The absence of neighborly compas 
sion among the tribes is a fact of Af- 
rican life. But the Nigerian government 
is caught in a special dilemma. If Bi- 
afra succeeds in its secession, a Nige- 
rian federation will be doomed. On the 
other hand, if the [bos are decimated 
and permanently embittered, the fed- 
eration may be doomed in another way. 
Nigeria’s rulers are talking unity, while 
at the same time conducting a form of 
tribal warfare that may make unity im- 
possible at best and unnecessary at 
worst. By granting Ojukwu his demand 
for airborne relief, the Nigerians would 
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BIAFRAN P.O.W.s IN FEDERAL PRISON 
End of a long, long journey. 


show minimal concern for 8 million 
people who remain, by their own def- 
inition, Nigerian citizens. 

African Product. On the larger issue 
of the war, both sides have a case—as 
in most serious conflicts. For ordinary 
Africans, the fate of Biafra evokes all 
their own fears about tribal survival, 
and from the beginning they and much 
of Africa’s press have shown concern 
for Biafra’s cause. Moreover, Biafra is 
an African product, and that arouses ad- 
miration, “We are Africa’s first real na 
tionalist state,” says Ojukwu. “We con- 
stitute a warning to other states that 
oppression of minorities cannot go un- 
punished.” This argument has had con- 
siderable effect on the four African 
heads of state who now recognize Bi- 
afra. “You cannot kill thousands of peo- 
ple and keep killing more in the name 
of unity,” says Tanzania’s Julius Nye- 
rere. “There is no unity between the 
dead and those who killed them.” 

On the other hand, the Organization 


of African Unity, which can agree on 
few things, has gone on record as sup- 
porting Nigerian sovereignty over Bi- 
afra. Its members, the national leaders 
of Black Africa, can only view the prec- 
edent of tribal breakaway with pro 
found dismay. for each must cope with 
tribal divisions in his own country. “It 


was the Congo and Tshombe yester- 
day, and it is Nigeria and Ojukwu 
today,” warns Gowon. “Who knows 


what African country will be the next 
victim?” 

Food that Kills. This African dom- 
ino theory would not necessarily work 
quite that automatically. For one thing, 
most of Africa's tribes feel as remote 
from the Ibos as they do from Tibet. 
Sull, Biafra’s victory and emergence as 
an independent country might take Af- 
rica One more step in the direction that 
most African scholars are convinced 
would lead to disaster. Far from splin- 
tering into countless anthill economies, 
they argue, Africa's nations should be 
consolidating their resources and wid- 
ening their markets. Three nations in 
East Africa have moved in this di- 
recuion by founding a nascent common 
market, and elsewhere there are the be- 
ginnings of cooperation in handling cur- 
rency and passports. But if Africa’s 
most populous nation can fall apart, 
the prospects for successful regionalism 
look dim indeed. 

For the time being, such questions 
pale before the immediate human one 
What is to be the Biafrans’ fate? Go- 
won himself does not want the “final so- 
lution” that the Ibos so deeply fear. 
But he does not speak for all Nigeria, 
nor can he control all his military com- 
manders. Each day that passes, the mat- 
ter becomes more and more irrelevant 
to many Ibos, Even should massive 
food supplies suddenly arrive, thousands 
of undernourished Biafrans would die 
with the first bellyful of protein food 
that they took. It would simply prove 
too much for their debilitated systems 
to handle, Already, famine must have 
caused brain damage in many of Bi- 
afra’s children; if it goes on much long- 
er, it could blight the minds of an 
entire [bo generation, 

The children of Biafra, like children 
in all wars, are the victims of a strug- 
gle beyond their control. Their parents, 
rightly or wrongly, believe that the Ibos 
must follow their own destiny and carve 
out their own mini-nation. The federal 
Nigerians believe in the vision of a unit- 
ed, pluralist Nigerian nation. The cruel 
dilemma has been eloquently summed 
up by Yoruba Playwright Wole So- 
yinka. “Every Ibo man, woman and 
child believes today that he is fighting 
a last-ditch battle for his home and 
his dignity,” he says. “What that means 
in practical terms to the nation is 
that the federal government is faced 
with a choice of wiping out the entire 
Ibo race or administering a nation 
that has built into its flesh a core of im- 
placable hate. There will be no vic- 
tory for anyone.” 
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COMMUNISTS 
Prague's Purposeful Hospitality 


It begins to look as though no Com- 
munist leader in Eastern Europe is going 
to consider his summer complete with 
out at least one visit to Czechoslovakia 
First it was nearly the entire Soviet Po- 
litburo that dropped in, hoping to per- 
suade Czechoslovak Party Chief Alex- 
ander Dubéek and his colleagues to 
mend their reforming ways. Next came 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Josip Broz Tito 
to congratulate Dubéek & Co. on stand- 
ing firm against Moscow. Tito had 
scarcely departed Prague last week 
when another visitor arrived, this one 
again hostile: East Germany’s Walter 
Ulbricht, who had led the propaganda 
barrage against the Dubéek regime. 

Though Ulbricht had come to 
Czechoslovakia to sign the Bratislava 
truce along with the Russians, Poles, 
Hungarians and Bulgarians two weeks 
ago, the Czechoslovaks soon discovered 
that Ulbricht remained a bitter oppo- 
nent. In talks at the spa of Karlovy 
Vary that lasted from mid-morning un- 
til 2 a.m. the next day, Ulbricht at- 
tacked Dubéek’s internal reforms and 
warned against any shift in Prague’s for- 
eign policy that would further under- 
mine East bloc unity (see following 
story). The Czechoslovaks were willing 
to reassure Ulbricht about their foreign 
policy, but they insisted that they need- 
ed no one’s advice on how to manage 
their domestic affairs, 

Friendship Pact. After a press con- 
ference later that morning, Ulbricht 
took off for home. Once he was aloft, 
the crowd of Czechoslovaks that had 
dutifully gathered at the airport to wave 
the East German boss on his way erupt- 
ed into a demonstration of joy—and re- 
lief. They mobbed Dubéek, Premier O| 


dfich Cernik and Presidium Member 
Josef. Smrkovsky. The Czechoslovak 
leaders responded by signing auto- 


graphs, slapping backs and bussing the 
pretty girls, At one point, Dubéek 
grabbed Smrkovsky and turned his face 
to the crowd so that the people could 
see the lipstick smears. 

Then it was back to Prague to greet 
a welcome guest: Rumania’s President 
and party boss Nicolae Ceausescu, who 
strongly backs Dubéek’s independent- 
minded policies, At a reception in his 
honor, Ceausescu cornered the Soviet 
Ambassador to Prague, Stepan Cher- 
vonenko, In full earshot of other guests, 
he gave the Russian a 30-minute lec- 
ture on the evils of interfering in other 
countries’ affairs. As a gesture of unity, 
Ceausescu and the Czechoslovaks signed 
a new friendship pact between the two 
countries. The Czechoslovaks and Ru- 
manians also discussed embarking upon 
a form of economic cooperation simi- 
lar to the scheme that had been pro- 
posed by Tito. Under Tito’s plan, Yu- 
goslavia and Czechoslovakia will create 
a sort of two-country common market 
that will enable each country to draw 
on the other's investment capital, la- 
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CEAUSESCU ON ARRIVAL IN PRAGUE 
Two for a market. 


bor pool and special industrial talents. 

There were some signs, most notably 
new attacks in the Soviet press against 
Dubéek’s programs and the resumption 
of Warsaw Pact maneuvers along 
Czechoslovakia’s northern border, that 
the Soviets had started a fresh buildup 
of pressure, But as a successful host, 
Dubéek was recruiting the sort of sup- 
port from his sympathetic guests that 
might make it more difficult than ever 
for the Soviets to use the threat of force 
to bring the liberals in Prague to heel. 
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The Politics of Paranoia 


Walter Ulbricht’s fears can be 
summed up in one word: isolation. De- 
pendent on the presence of 20 Red 
army divisions for his survival, Ulbricht 
fears any diplomatic development that 
might leave his half of Germany strand- 
ed in Central Europe among countries 
that no longer practice his rigid, mon- 
olithic form of Communism. Alexan- 
der Dubéek’s experiment in liberalizing 
Czechoslovakia thus represents a par- 
ticular nightmare for the old East Ger- 
man boss. He fears that the Czecho- 
slovaks will recognize West Germany 
in return for economic help. That, ac- 
cording to Ulbricht’s domino theory, 
would lead to similar action by Hun- 
gary and the eventual isolation of his 
own satrapy 

A skilled political infighter, Ulbricht 
has been doing all that he can to avoid 
such a chain of events. At first, he fa- 
vored the overthrow of Dubéek’s re- 
gime. But the Soviet accommodation 
at Cierna and Bratislava undoubtedly 
impressed upon Ulbricht the fact that 
his Eastern European neighbors no long- 
er buckle under the way they used to 
As a result, Ulbricht has embarked on 
a series of dramatic political maneuvers 
that have left diplomats in Europe won- 
dering what he will do next 

Surprising Departures. On his return 
from Bratislava, Ulbricht summoned the 
vacationing members of the East Ger 
man Parliament to an emergency ses 
sion, The members braced themselves 
for another denunciation of West Ger- 
many’s conciliatory new policy that 
aims at creating closer cooperation be- 
tween the two halves of Germany. In 
deed, Ulbricht did reiterate some of 
the old demands, including his insis 
tence that Bonn must respect East Ger- 
man borders, But Ulbricht made some 
surprising departures from his usual 
script. He no longer insisted on full dip- 
lomatic recognition as the prerequisite 
for negotiations. He even hinted that 
trade talks could begin without any pre 
conditions whatsoever, After stonewall 
ing on the issue of German reunifi- 
cauon for more than 23 years, Ul 
bricht had shown the first glimmers of 
flexibility, faint though they were 

That done, Ulbricht popped over to 
Czechoslovakia for his talk with Dub- 
cek. He apparently now realizes as never 
before that many of the East European 
party bosses, including Dubéek, are im- 
patient with the way Ulbricht has tried 
for years to block their efforts to nor- 
malize relations with Bonn, Nonetheless, 
he wants to force West Germany to 
come to some sort of understanding 
with East Germany before Bonn is al 
lowed to make major diplomatic ad- 
vances elsewhere in the East bloc. Thus, 
even though he made no progress at 
Karlovy Vary in trying to reverse 
Czechoslovakia’s internal reforms, Ul 
bricht may well have counted the trip 
worthwhile, since he got Dubéek to 
pledge Czechoslovakia’s support for his 
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ULBRICHT ON ARRIVAL AT KARLOVY VARY 
More modest than Mao. 


new initiatives toward West Germany, 
It was, to be sure, only a pro forma en 
dorsement. But in Ulbricht’s hands it 
might prove useful as a sort of power 
of attorney that he could use to extract 
the maximum advantage for himself 
out of West Germany's desire to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with East 
ern Europe 

Prisoners for Sale. At 75, Ulbricht 
retains both his good health and his re- 
markable instinct for survival. A lead- 
ing German Communist in the turbu- 
lent 1920s, he evaded the Nazi crack 
down in the early ‘30s by fleeing to 
Moscow, where Stalin's protection 
saved him from the purge that dec 
imated the ranks of the German exiles 
During the Civil War in Spain, UlI- 
bricht was a Soviet agent assigned the 
job of eliminating anti-Stalinist West 
Europeans from positions of leadership 
in the republican forces. He was back 
in Russia in time to direct a propa 
ganda campaign on the battlefield that 
was aimed al the ny ading German 
troops. In 1945, the victorious Red army 
brought him to Berlin, and to power 

In a recent with a Dutch 
r'V commentator, Ulbricht credited his 
fitness to gymnastics and swimming, 
though, in his words, “I don't talk about 
it as much as Chairman Mao.” On the 
surface, both party and country also ap- 
pear to be in good shape. His hand 
picked successor, Erich Honecker, 56, 
is from the same Stalinist mold as his 
boss, and there is no audible dissension 
in the party. In a remarkable economic 
achievement, East Germany has become 
the world’s ninth most important. in- 
dustrial power, and the country’s 17 mil- 
lion people enjoy a higher living stan- 
dard than any other Communist na- 
tion, including the Soviet Union 

Even so, Ulbricht must dread the 
Czechoslovak contagion almost as much 


interview 
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from like 
minded Communist countries, East Ger- 
mans enjoy none of the freedoms of 
and artistic expression that the 
Czechoslovaks are presently savoring. 
The Wall, now seven years old, is still 
needed to keep East Germans from flee- 
ing en masse to the West. Despite the 
country’s relative prosperity, Ulbricht 
sull cannot resist the temptation to earn 
a few million extra West German marks 
each year by trafficking in human lives 
Under a secret arrangement with Bonn, 
he allows the West German government 
to ransom political prisoners from East 
German jails. In fact, about 30 were re- 
leased to West German authorities ear 
lier this month. In the long run, the 
stirrings of personal freedom in East- 
ern Europe may do more to unsettle UI- 
bricht’s dictatorship than any dramatic 
turn of international diplomacy on the 
German question 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
After Crossing Over 


The most courted combatant in the 
history of war may well be the Com- 
munist in South Viet Nam—or rather, 
the potential Communist defector. Bom- 
barded with leaflets promising a better 
life on the other side, the Viet Cong or 
North Vietnamese fighter who comes 
in from the heat can often within min- 
utes collect tangible rewards at a gov- 
ernment reception center. The rewards 
include fresh food, medical care and 
cash, In the four years since the gov- 
ernment launched its Chieu Hoi (Open 
Arms) program, 83,000 Viet Cong have 
That is the equivalent of 33 


as he fears being tsolated 


press 


defected 
enemy regiments 

The hoi chanh, or “rallier to the 
true national cause,” spends his first six 
to cight weeks in a Chieu Hoi center 
He is given two sets of clothing, en- 
tertained with tours, television and basic 
educational films, and granted $1.60 a 
month pocket money. The defector is 
also rewarded according to a fixed boun 
whatever he brings with 
him. A_ pistol is worth $10, an au 
tomatic rifle $62, and an 82-mm. mor- 
tar $500. One happy ex-Communist be- 
came an instant capitalist when he col- 
lected $16,000 for pointing the way to 
a sizable arms cache 

Operation Kit Carson. After re-in 
doctrination, most hoi chanh go home 
Chieu Hot hamlet, and about 
40° are drafted after a six-month grace 
period, Thus the defector can soon find 
himself back in the jungle, fighting on 
the allied side. One in five signs up as 
a scout for the U.S. Marines’ Opera- 
tion Kit Carson or JOINS an armed prop- 
aganda team, touring the countryside 
as living proof of the benefits of the 
Open Arms program. For an elite few, 
there are government jobs. Two former 
lieutenant colonels in the Viet Cong, 
Le Xuan Chuyen and Huynh Cu, are 
sub-Cabinet officials in the Ministry of 
Open Arms 

For the rest, life on the government 


ty scale for 


or to a 





side frequently turns out to be far less 
rosy than pictured. Tagged forever by 
a tny asterisk on their ID cards, they 
often cannot get the jobs that the gov 
ernment has promised. “It’s a little like 
hiring an ex-convict,” says one Chieu 
Hoi official. Even if an able hoi chanh 
job, he must contend with the 
ealousy of workers and the ha 
tred engendered by more than 20 years 
of fighting. A typical reaction is that of 
one South Vietnamese: “Why should 
we take the risk of making friends 
with an ex-V.C. when our lives are al- 
ready so filled with suspicion?” 

Quality Compensation. The number 
of defectors is down sharply this year 
only 7,500 have come over, compared 
with 20,000 for the period in 
1967. One reason is the Communist 
promise that the war would be over by 
August of 1968, with Hanoi and the 
Viet Cong victorious—a promise that 
the Communist Ter offensive bolstered 
for a time in the Red ranks, keeping wa- 
verers in line. But lately the rate of de- 
fections has begun to rise noticeably 
toward 1967 levels, indicating that that 
promise may be wearing a bit thin 

In any event, what the allies have 
lost in numbers has been compensated 
for in the rank of the current defec 
tors. They include more than twice as 
many officers and noncoms as before; 
some of them came over 
did not want to carry out 
ders for suicidal mass attacks. One such 
defector Lieut. Colonel Tran Van 
Dac of the 9th Viet Cong Division. He 
spilled the Communist plans for the 
May 5 thrust at Saigon, and four 
months later is still pouring out 
intelligence to the allies 


lands a 


fellow 


same 


because they 
Hanot's or 


was 


useful 





HO! CHANH EXHORTING VILLAGERS 
Living proof of Open Arms. 
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“That's why 
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than switch! 
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INDONESIA 


The Communists Try a Comeback 
Indonesia's Communist party was all 
inu-Com- 


but wiped out in the wave ot 


munist slaughter that followed the par 








tv's abortive coup in 1965. Since 

pogrom Indonesia's leadership has 
warned time and again that the Com 
munists were ing a comeback. So 
olten w ‘Sage repeated that 
most Indonesians came to pay it scant 
attention. Thi 1K l@ government 





produced evidence that even the most 
hard-nosed ould not ignore 
the army announced that tt had broken 
up an incipient guerrilla no in 





mittee members of the « 


Komnaus 


East Java authorities first received re 
ports early this year of a series ot kid 
napings robberies nd murders in 
South Blitar, a barren and isolated re 


gion distinguished only by its long tra 
dition of 
not linked to political activity until a 


rebelhor The troubles were 








Communist group staged an arms raid 
on oan air-force instal on oin Sura 
baja, East Java's largest city 


Rebuilding the Party. The Commu 





nists had been active in South Blitar 
since mid-1966. They had evolved a pro 
gram to revive their party, be irmed 
Struggle, and establish a revolutionary 
united tront, presumably with the left 


wing of the Indonesian Nationalist Par 


ty, which ts particularly strong in 


Java. Encouraged by Peking propagan 


da calling tor armed uprising, they se 
la training. and po 


established 


up schools for guerril 


litical indoctrination and 




















cells in such East Java cities as Su 
rabaja and Malang. By early 1968, they 
controlled two nal guerrilla groups 
ind 17 village « hments and began 
Kk OR for bi IVCT Chie 

Djakarta was alerted by the Sura 
baja arms raid nd reacted quickly 
The army launched rritorial opera 
tions,” occupying pect llage ind 
replacing village chiefs with military ol 
ficers. But stronger measures were need 
ed. and in June tf battalions moved 
to launch sweeping search operations 
throughout South Blit and its sand 
stone cave In twe ronths the 
brought in S850 spe umong ther 
twelve members of the P.K.L,’s old Cen 
tral Committee I} iptured an ar 
senal of old boll-action fles i few 
submachine guns ar some homemade 
weapons, The army sumed that Oloan 
Hutapea, who took over the party's lead 
rship a ie death of D. N. Aidit in 
1965 had yee! AK led 

Why did the Communists rise up si 
premature lc before they 
ready for a real test of armed strer 
vith the government ed Dyjakarta 
Officials put it down to the Indonesian 
Communists’ notoriously bad sense of 


tuuming and planning. After all, an tll-pre 
pared Communist 


1948, and the 1965 


prising flopped 1 
oup attempt was 


a model of mismanaged conspiracy 
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JAPAN 


Just a Gigolo-san 


Westerners have never quite under 


those well-schooled, del 
femininity 
who 


stood geishas 
clad in el 
over 


icate wisps of 


nt kimonos coo sweetly 





tired Japanese businessmen on the town 
Naturally, the men always 
unnaturally 
with the 


consider the 


for a night 


leave their wives at home 





rarely get to home 
girl Baffling as that is 


ewest addition to Japanese culture; the 








male veisha 
Two night spots, Club Tokyo and 
Night Tokyo, now cater to an all-te 


ile clientele with well-scrubbed young 
dark available 


chats and danci 


Hosts mn who are 


Suits 


,9.) 
Ik COSY t 32.22 





to find her favorite host with another cli 
ent. She promptly belted down half a 
bottle of whiskey duel 
with her rival—and found herself quick 
Another 


demanded a 





similarly 
sake 


shredding 


ly shown e door 
offended 


und made 


poured herself a large 


ocal history by 
her kimono on the spo 
their twen 


The hosts, generally in 


backgrounds one 
' ims ther 
once taught ballroom dancing, a third 
y for his Ph.D. Each must 


ics lave Varied 


hopes oO pe ¢ designer 








studies by 














sign a plec agreeing. among othe 
things, not to unbutton h icket oO 
dance slov than the be of the mu 
sic. To Ryuji Kamijo, 27 much sought 
after host at the Club Tokyo, the life 
of a male geisha ts not all sa nd cher 








HOSTS PRIMPING BEFORE WORK AT CLUB TOKYO 
Sex equality in the land of the he-man 


per hou The aim, explains Club To 
kyo Manager Motoki 
equality in this he-man’s 


Inoue Ss sex 
Night 
ly, merry widows in miniskirts and port 


housewives in Kimonos turn 


and 


ip where 


the boys are, Some come in for the ev 

ning from as fal Osaka on the 125 
m.p.h. bullet train; nearly 1 are be 
tween 30 and 40 years old. A middle 
wed maitre d’ guides each first-uumer 
to a host after discreetly asking her 


customers streak 


Says one for 


Regular 
ght to their 
matron My 
ilone with my 


prelterence 


favorites 





husband leaves me 


two children 








or his golfing. [| make my husband 
mind my children once tn le so 
that | can come here and d witl 
he boys Adds another: “My husband”? 
Why. I'm sure he’s somewhere havin 


his little fun with cabaret girls, [im 


here to even the score with him 

generally sedate, but 
hand when cus 
Manager 
routine attachment 


One lady arrived 


The scene ts 
things can get out of 
develop what 
than 


boys 


tomers Inoue 


calls “a more 


to some of our 





ry blossoms, Of the customers, he si 
One moment 
shine, then the 


ire full of sun 
next, full of 





thunder 





storms. Its a hard lite we lead here 
Among its other rigors: Night Tokyo 
for example forbids cheek-to-cheek 
dancing, suspends hosts ten days fot 
kissing clients, and sacks them tor “in 


Insists Night Tokyo 
Hoshi Nothing im 


around here 





What happens off the premises. how 
something else 





Te osts keep expensiy t 
nents in Tokyo's poshest dist At 
least One commutes to work in a Mus 





ing, Which 


etails for $10,000 tn Japan 

hrough lps [cw make S mucn as 

$900 month, but usually for working 
later than the clubs’ 6-t 30 p.m 
hours. Despite the rules, hosts some 


times leave arm-in-arm with their chi 








ents at closing time. “Ladies ve just 
as much right as men to decide what 
to do for the rest of the night.” says 


Club adding: “We nev 


er suffer from a shortage of hosts 


Tokyo's Inoue 
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Want instant 


information 
to answer 
customer 


inquiries? 


When a customer calls up with a question about her 
bill, speeding the answer search with a RECORDAK 
Microfilm System puts an end to annoying, time- 
wasting delays and “‘call-you-backs.”” This cus- 
tomer information system also provides fast answers 
to questions about goods in transit, delivery dates, 
any of the usual questions your customers may 
have . . . and it also works beautifully with EDP 
equipment if your procedures are computerized. 
The trick is simply to microfilm billing records — 
sales slips, shipping orders, bills of lading — at 600 
or more items a minute with a REcoRDAK Micro- 
filmer equipped for automatic indexing. When you 


Come to Kodak. 


need the record to answer a question, you just slip 
the microfilm into a REcorDAK Microfilm Reader 

. push a button . . . in seconds, there’s your an- 
swer on the screen. Customers get faster answers, 
better service . . . while you save time and money 
on clerical chores. 

A REcorpDakK Microfilm System to speed inquiry- 
handling methods is just one more way Kodak’s 
40 years of microfilm systems experience can serve 
your business needs. For complete details, simply 
write: Eastman Kodak Company, Business Systems 
Markets Division, Department NN-8, Rochester, 
New York 14650. 


SRECORDAK Nicrofilm Systems by Kodak 


— 





Craig Miller’s metal-bending business 


has multiplied so fast 
he has to fly to keep up. 


It's not surprising. 


He's a supplier to the computer business. 


It takes thousands of quality firms to help produce computers. IBM, 
alone, relies on some 28,000 such companies. Craig Miller is presi- 
dent of one of them, the Kresky Manufacturing Company, Petaluma, 
California. 

These specialized businesses turn out more than a quarter of a 
million different items that are purchased by IBM. The items range 
from bulky steel cabinets to wire finer than a human hair. And all 
must meet the high reliability standards required for computers. 

“Our business is metal bending,” says Mr. Miller. “For IBM, we 
make steel computer housings with tolerances up to five thou- 

sandths of an inch. 
| “Looking for new markets in 1958, we found the computer busi- 
ness had a need we could supply. Since then, we’ve expanded right 
along with the data processing industry. In just ten years, business 
from our widely scattered customers has increased 400 percent. 
We even had to buy a plane to keep up with them.” 










From a beginning less than two decades ago, the data process- 

ing industry has helped create thousands of business oppor- 

tunities for companies like Kresky Manufacturing. The future 
is even more promising. 


IBM. 


A\re you 
still smoking 
the same cigarette 


you 


smoked betore you 


knew about Larks 
Gas-lrap tilter’? 


By now you should know that cigarette 
smoke is more than just’ tar’and nicotine 
Thatall cigarette smoke contains gases as well 
By now you should also know that only 
Lark has the Gas-Trap’ filter “)""es¢ and that 
Lark's unique filter actually Cae reduces 


Only Lark 
has the 
Gas-Trap” 
filter. 


certain harsh gases more than any other 
filter on any other popular brand 

So what are you waiting for? Try Lark 
with the Gas-Trap’ filter. The gas reduction in 
Lark gives Lark an unusually smooth taste 
One you'll want to stay with 


Think 


about it. 





JOE NAMATH 
Dazzling in the skins. 


Between his white football shoes and 
natty street clothes, Joe Namath, 25, 
swinging quarterback of the New York 
Jets pro-football team, cuts a striking 
figure. Come fall, he will be positively 
dazzling. Seems a New York furrier 
and Jets fan has whipped up a $5,000 
double-breasted mink coat for sale to 
the passer. His left knee hurts too much 
for play these days, but he managed to 
sweat out the final fitting in 85° tem 
perature at the Jets training field 

Since her husband left for Viet Nam 
in’ March, Lynda Bird Robb has filled 
her days writing for McCall's, visiting 
Houston's Astro-World, playgoing in 
New York and gallery-hopping in Wash 
ington, This month she nipped off to 
Newport for a weekend of yachting 
with Socialite Topsy Taylor and othe 
tnends, But such activity for Mrs. Robb 
who expects her first child in October 
halt. So says 


paternal’ presidential com 
+ 


will come to a screechir 
L.BJ. By 


mand, Lynda 





mas been told she must 
top traveling in September 


Like many a senior citizen. Nikita 
Khrushchev was puzzled about what to 
do with his me. He tried photography 
shooting the countryside around his da 
cha. outside Moscow. Then he tried 
teaching a jackdaw to talk. Now he has 
zeroed in on another hobby: hydropon 
ics, the science of growing plants with 
out soil, using pebbles and nutrient-load 
ed water. He has marked off some peb 
bled lots, built a system of pipes, and is 
growing tomatoes with a vengeance 

When the tall term rolls around, that 
familiar face with tts impish grin will 
not be seen at Saint David's School in 
Manhattan. Instead, John F, Kennedy 
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Jr. will attend Collegiate School. No 
reason was given by Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy for the switch from Saint Da- 
vid’s, run by Catholic laymen, to Col 
legiate, a nondenominational school tra- 
ditionally linked to the Dutch Reformed 
Church. One report says she balked at 
a recommendation that John be kept in 





zrade another year until he ma- 
bit; according to that story, he 
was often restless and inattentive in 


second 


tures a 





class. Others insist she was influenced 
by Leonard Bernstein, whose son Al 
exander ts at Collegiate 

Most people in the village of Un 
terlengenhart, West Germany, where she 
has been living, know her as Anna An- 
derson. But for 31 years she has been 
trying to prove she is the Grand Duch- 
ess Anastasia, younges. daughter of 





ANNA & MARIA 
Backer for the claims 


Russia's murdered Czar Nicholas I and 
Craru Alexandra. On a visit to the 
US. last week, she found an important 
backer: Maria Rasputin, 69, daughter 
t the “mad monk” who held dark dom- 





inance over the Czarina. Soon after 
the two women met in Charlottesville 
Va... they 
Anna called Mara by her pet name 
Mara.” No matter what others may 
think, Maria says she is convinced that 
Anna is the real Anastasia. If Anna 
can eventually convince the German 


began reminiscing. Twice 


courts, she stands to inherit some $12.5 
million of the Romanov fortune 
COMBAT considers as its “tk 
areas’ the Old Left and the New 
student 





the = rebellious 
peaceniks and the draft-card  burn- 
ers: leftward-drifung churchmen: the 
marchers; the hippies: sections of the 
communications media William F. 
Buckley Jr., suave guardian of what's 


groups 


Right in America, sounded uncommonly 
exercised in his communique drumming 
up $24-a-year subscriptions for his new 
newsletter, COMBAT. The twice-a-month 
publication will tackle the task of di 
agnosing “the extent to which Amer 
icu’s Current sickness is the result of 


organized intection. 


At a Greenwich Village party a few 
years back, talk turned to the problems 
of a young girl. As he listened, Poet-Au- 
thor Robert Graves scratched out on 
the back of an envelope verse far dif- 
ferent from his customary classical ap- 
proach. He then forgot about it. But 
composer-friend John Benson Brooks 
thought it such a hummer he recently 
put it to music. Now Decca has tn- 
cluded it in an album called Avant 
Slant, due out next month. Sample lyr- 
ics from Mend Them Fences 


Says she can’t be a good girl 

For her mammy won't let her 

Says she can’t be a good girl 

For her pappy dont care 

On the question of who sat where 
Prince Alfonso de Borbén y Dampierre 
came out ahead of Dr. Christiaan Bar- 
nard for the seat of honor at the right 
hand of Princess Grace of Monaco 
But when the music at Monaco’s Red 
Cross Gala started, the Doc one-upped 
His Highness, had the first dance with 
the hostess. After the ball, Barnard, 
who had earlier conferred in Rome about 
his autobiography, continued globe-trot 
ting for medical meetings tn Australia, 
Thailand and The Netherlands before 
returning home to Cape Town 





PRINCESS GRACE & DR. BARNARD 
First on the floor 
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RELIGION 





LATIN AMERICA: A DIVIDED CHURCH 


HORTLY before dawn one Sun- 

day this month, 214 left-wing 
Roman Catholics—including six priests 
and two nuns—‘captured”™ the cathedral 
in Santiago, Chile. Barricading the 
doors against all outsiders for 15 hours, 
they celebrated an informal liturgy, then 
issued a manifesto denouncing Pope 
Paul’s scheduled visit this week to the 
39th International Eucharistic Congress 
in Bogota, Colombia. “Christ does not 
need masses of people singing in the 
streets, or acclaiming his vicarage, or 
thousands of wax candles,” said the dec- 
laration. “The Christ of the poor needs 
courageous acuion aimed at changing 
the conditions of the Latin American 
people.” The Santiago rebels charged 
that the Pope’s presence will only rat- 
ify “the alliance of the church with mil 
itary and economic power.” 

The bizarre episode illustrated the ex- 
plosive condition of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Latin America, As never 
before in its history, reports TIME Cor 
respondent William Forbis, it faces an 
internal crisis that is both spiritual and 
political, partly because it contains out 
spoken extremes of rebellion and _ re- 
action. A vociferous, militant minority 
of radical priests, prelates and laymen 
argue that the church must embrace rev 
olution, even Marxism, to survive. Tra 
ditionalist bishops warn that Christian 
support of social upheaval would bring 
on Communist dictatorships, and with 
it the death of the church 

Nominal Bastion. Vatican officials 
like to think of the continent civilized 
by cross and sword as a bastion of 
Christianity. It is something less than 
that. Although 90% of Latin America 


REBELS AT MASS IN SANTIAGO CATHEDRAL 


is nominally Catholic, probably fewer 
than 10% of the people practice what 
the church preaches. Thousands turn 
out for such semireligious spectaculars 
as Lima's festival honoring Our Lord 
of the Miracles, but grandmothers and 
schoolchildren are often about the only 
worshipers at Sunday Mass tn the an 
cient, silent churches. In Brazil, per 
haps 25 million people are devotees of 
a voodoo cult called macumba. Across 
the continent, the zealous, fundamen 
talist Pentecostal sects constitute the 
fastest-growing faith 

Even worse, the church lacks the ec 
clesiastical manpower to serve the sheep 
sull within the fold, The ratio of priests 
to laymen in Latin America ts 1 to 
5,600 (in the U.S, it is 1 to 785). The 
Catholic seminary in La Paz, Bolivia, 
currently has only one seminarian; when 
he is ordained, he will be the insti 
tution’s first new priest in four years. Al 
most half of the continent's clergy are 
foreigners, most of them Spaniards, Ital- 
ians and Irish-Americans. More often 
than not, they are better-educated and 
more zealous than the native priests, 
but inevitably, they are also separated 
to a large extent from the culture of 
their parishioners 

It is no great advertisement for fu 
ture conversions that the Catholic cler 
gy has traditionally preached the glo 
ries of the afterlife while ignoring the 
continent's social inequities. The aver- 
age wage in Latin America in terms of 
U.S. purchasing power is less than $300 
a year; 45% of the continent's 268 mil 
lion people are illiterate. Most of its 
wealth is held by perhaps 3% of the 
people. The population growth rate is 





The gospel according to Saint Che. 
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2.8% a year, one of the world’s high- 
est. Without massive birth control cam- 
paigns—unlikely now, in the light of 
Pope Paul's encyclical Humanae Vitae 
the population of Latin America will 
reach 651 million by the year 2000 

Ten Thousand Urchins. The contrast 
between a well-established church and 
unbearable poverty is notably apparent 
in the country that will play host to 
Paul VI. Colombia, by reputation, ts a 
devoutly Catholic nation, one of three 
in Latin America that have concordats 
with the Vatican (the others are Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic). Ratified 
in 1887, the agreement establishes Ca 
tholicism as the nation’s official reli- 
gion, gives the church control of ed- 
ucation and marriage, and provides for 
permanent government contributions to 
dioceses and missions 

Headed by Bogota’s reactionary Luis 
Cardinal Concha Cérdoba, the Colom 
bian church owns vast financial hold- 
ings. Agricultural day laborers earn an 
average of $270 per year. Police es- 
timate that there are at least 10,000 
abandoned children’ wandering — the 
streets of the capital—not to mention 
more than 40,000 prostitutes. It is no 
wonder that the secret hero of many 
young clerics is Father Camilo Torres, 
the priest-turned-guerrilla) who was 
killed by the army while serving with a 
Castroite rebel cadre. Or that laymen 
pray for the intercession before God of 
Saint Che.” 

Saving Its Soul. Reformers within 
the Latin American Catholic Church, al 
though growing in number, are stull in 
the minority. They are nonetheless in- 
sistent in their conclusion that Cathol 
icism can transform society—and save 
its own soul—only by a total com 
mitment to revolution, And they argue 
that this approach ts quite in accord 
with the teaching of the church. “The 
contribution of the Second Vatican 
Council,” says Father Ricardo Cetrulo 
a Uruguayan theologian and sociologist, 
“has been to point out that theology re 
veals man as totally concrete and ex 
istenual. The task of Latin American 
theology is to meditate about the prob- 
lems of the continent, about misery.” 
Since capitalism, they believe, has 
failed, the only alternative is socialism 
Parliamentary democracy as they see it 
is a mockery; thus progress can come 
only through revolution 

The talk of the Catholic left can 
sometimes sound like a message from 
Radio Havana. The best-known of the 
continent’s revolutionaries, Brazilian 
Archbishop Helder Camara of Recife, 
argues that “either the church will ally 
itself with progressive forces that de 
mand social justice for the enslaved 
masses, or it will perish for lack of in- 
sight and social dynamism.” Father Juan 
Carlos Zatfaroni, the Sorbonne-educat 
ed son of a Uruguayan banker and a 
former worker-pnest in a sugar refin 
ery, insists that his only moral course 
is to support violence and revolution 
“It is a problem of identifying with the 
oppressed, of realizing the reality in 
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COLOMBIA’S CORDOBA 
Schism on principle rather than dogma. 


which we live. And the reality of Uru- 
guay is violence.” To Father Francisco 
de Aratijo, a Dominican prior in Sao 
Paulo, “Anybody who is not subversive 
nowadays does not merit the name of 
Brazilian.” 

Before Trent. In general, the priests 
of Brazil and Uruguay are the con- 
linent’s most outspoken radicals, those 
of Argentina and Colombia the most 
conservative. Surprisingly, about 40% 
of the bishops in Latin America, most- 
ly younger men, sympathize in whole 
or part with a theology of revolution, 
The signers of last year’s “Message of 
the Bishops of the Third World,” which 
endorsed revolution and socialism, in- 
cluded ten Latin Americans. A work- 
ing paper to be presented to a con 
ference of Latin America’s bishops, 
which will follow the Eucharistic Con- 
gress, asserts that the answer to the re- 
gion’s problems “does not lie in a choice 
between the status quo and change, but 
rather between violent change and 
peaceful change.’ 

Nevertheless, the majority of the most 
influential prelates are unbending con- 
servatives in politics as well as in church 
affairs. Colombia's Cardinal Concha 
typically forbade any requiem Masses 
for Camilo Torres on the ground that 
he died “in mortal sin.” Two Argentine 
bishops, Adolfo Tortola of Parana and 
Francisco Vicentin of Corrientes, are 
described even by some of their fellow 
clerics as “preconciliar—the council in 
question being that of Trent.” In Porto 
Alegre, Brazil, Archbishop Vicente 
Scherer broadcasts weekly radio hom- 
ilies warning against “anarchists and fol- 
lowers of Communism” within the 
church. 

Markedly Communist. In several 
countries, conservative bishops — get 
strong backing from well-organized lay- 
men’s groups. One such active orga 
nization in Brazil and Argentina is the 
Society for the Defense of Tradition, 
Family and Property, Reacting to the 
“markedly Communist spirit” of re- 
forms proposed by one Brazilian priest, 
“T.F.P.." as the organization is called, 
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BRAZIL'S HELDER CAMARA 


easily collected half a million. signa- 
tures for a letter demanding that he be 
expelled from the Recife Institute of 
Theology 

The ease with which T.F.P. collected 
the signatures reflects the fact that a ma- 
jority of Latinos either approve or at 
least tolerate Catholic conservatism, Out 
of ignorance, apathy and even super- 
stition, Most peasants and members of 
the unsophisticated small middle class 
are willing to accept the church in its 
present form, Where necessary, the gov 
ernment often steps in to bolster the 
Catholic conservatives. In Guatemala, 
two American Maryknoll priest-broth- 
ers, Fathers Thomas and Arthur Mel- 
ville (Time, Feb, 2) and Sister Marian 
Peter Bradford*® were unceremoniously 


Thomas Melville later married Sister Ma 
rian Peter 


booted out of the country for their sup 
port of Castroite guerrillas 

Literacy Through Penance. A Marx- 
ist revolution can hardly represent the 
Christian ideal. Just as obviously, in 
ertia is no answer to Catholicism’s chal- 
lenges today. A sensible middle way 
would see the church lending its weight 
to nonviolent reform—as Chilean Theo- 
logian Hernan Larrain puts it, “Chris- 
tianizing the inevitable revolution.” In 
a few areas, Catholicism has had the 
time and talent to do so. In Venezuela, 
for example, the clergy has helped cut il- 
literacy from 50% to 12% in the past 
decade. One shrewd but practical way 
of accomplishing this was to require 
penitents to teach illiterates how to read 
and write as penance for their sins. In 
Panama, a popular American priest, Fa- 
ther Leo Mahon, has successfully com- 
bined Peace Corps techniques with 
preaching to help convert a slum named 
San Miguelito into a neat and hygienic 
community. The church in Ecuador is 
distributing 120,000 acres of its own 
land to peasants 

In his major address in Bogota, Pope 
Paul is expected to urge the church to 
support moderate economic and polit 
ical reforms, in the spirit of his social 
encyclical Populorum Progressio. The 
unanswered question is whether that 
sound and humane advice will be too 
late in coming. Latin America’s reac- 
tionary clerics, who enthusiastically en 
dorsed his decree on birth control, are 
not likely to change their ways over- 
night. Nor are the rebel Catholics, who 
are already committed to support of vi 
olence as man's only hope. To some ob- 
servers, Latin American Catholicism is 
heading toward something very like a 
schism—based not on dogma or the- 
ology, but on commitment to social 
principle. 





LORD OF THE MIRACLES PROCESSION IN LIMA 
Only grandmothers and schoolchildren attend Sunday Mass. 
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MODERN LIVING 





THE LAND 


More than Cosmetics 

True or false? That the deterioration 
of the American landscape is contin- 
uing at a faster pace than ever before 
That the solution to the mess lies in 
big, bold plans that will effectively guide 
growth through 1985 or the year 2000 
That the proper use of open space Is 
to structure the growth around it. Most 
people would say: True. But in a re- 
freshing, optimistic and constructive 
book, The Last Landscape (Doubleday; 
$6.95), Author and Conservationist Wil- 
liam H. Whyte firmly disagrees. 

He should know. Back in the mid- 
1950s, about the time when his The Or- 


CLUSTER DEVELOPMENT IN VIRGINIA 


FRED WARD 


that marked the great surge of postwar 
building. “Outrages are educational,” 
says Whyte. Too, new state and federal 
laws designed to conserve open space 
have been enacted, and many localities 
have devised ways of protecting or en- 
larging their holdings. Even subdividers 
have learned that it pays to cluster, rath 
er than spread, houses over their tracts 
They save money by not having to de- 
velop all of their property—and cus- 
tomers are happy to give up a small 
backyard for a large view 

Whyte is a realist. Accepting neither 
a vision of the future characterized by 
junky, chaotic growth nor a clean, green 
Utopia, he calmly predicts a much more 
likely middle course of high-density liv- 


WHYTE AT SUMMER HOME 





Education in the outrage. 


ganization Man was published, Whyte 
watched with horrified wonder as his 
home county in Pennsylvania’s lovely 
Brandywine Valley was ruined by heed- 
less real estate development. He de- 
cided he should learn more about land 
use and conservation. He has since be- 
come an expert on the subject. He 
helped to draft conservation programs 
for Connecticut, California and New 
York, also served on President John- 
son’s task force on natural beauty. 

Whyte’s theories all go much farther 
than prettification and cosmetics. He 
knows that an interest in landscape, 
more than in any other clement of the 
environment, can lead to resolution of 
larger problems. “People,” he says, “are 
stirred by what they can see.” 

No Clichés. In effect, The Last Land- 
scape is a how-to book. It tells how to 
spot open land that is worth saving 
and how to save it. If anything, the job 
is easier than ever before. There is less 
undeveloped land available and a wide- 
spread respect for it—a reaction against 
the asphalt flats and dreary subdivisions 
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ing, where the land is used more in- 
tensively and ingeniously than at pres- 
ent. He has no patience with grandiose 
answers. Year 2000 plans? “They vault 
over the messy present and near fu- 
ture” and justify themselves with un- 
reliable statistical projections of past 
trends. As for self-contained “new 
towns,” they start with the assumption 
that old cities are a lost cause—despite 
the fact that people continue to show a 
marked preference for them 

Another ingrown cliché concerns the 
value of “green belts” that girdle some 
cities, On planners’ maps, green belts 
look wonderful. In reality, says Whyte, 
they have never served to contain a 
city’s growth or to afford useful green 
space for its people. If open space just 
sits there without a positive function 
such as public park, golf course, or high 
grade farm, Whyte says, it will surely 
be lost to a competitive good cause, 
like housing. In fact, the true theme of 
The Last Landscape is contained in 
Whyte’s pithy phrase about open land: 
“Use it or lose it.” 












CULTS 
Meddling with Minds 


Not many modern religions can claim 
the distinction of being denounced by 
a major European government as “so- 
cially harmful . a potential menace 
to the personality” and “a serious dan- 
ger to health.” Yet those were the words 
chosen by Britain’s Health Minister 
Kenneth Robinson when he took the 
floor of the Commons last month to cen- 
sure the little-known and less under- 
stood Church of Scientology. 

Dreamed up by L. Ron Hubbard, a 
onetime science-fiction writer, Scientol- 
ogy originally surfaced as “Dianetics,” 
a pseudopsychological fad that flour- 
ished briefly in America in the early 
1950s. Dianetics purported to be a quick 
way to mental health that could clear 
the mind of “engrams,” the mental 
quirks that, Hubbard alleged, were the 
cause of all psychic problems. 

High Salvation. Though Hubbard 
claimed near-miraculous results in rid- 
ding man of his neuroses, professional 
psychologists condemned Dianetics as 
amateurish and potentially dangerous 
meddling with serious mental problems. 
Undismayed, Hubbard in 1952 an- 
nounced the birth of the Church of 
Scientology, an “applied religious phi- 
losophy” which retained most of the 
basic features of Dianetics. Incorpo- 
ration as a church offered several built- 
in advantages—notably tax exemption. 

As Hubbard blandly explains = it, 
Scientology offers nothing less than “a 
philosophy by which a person can live, 
can work, and can become better,”” The 
philosophy that Scientologists are 
taught is billed as a sort of religion of re- 
ligions, combining parts of Hindu Veda 
and Dharma, Taoism, Old Testament 
wisdom, Buddhist principles of broth- 
erly love and compassion, the early 
Greeks, Lucretius, Spinoza, Nietzsche, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer and Freud, Yet 
fundamental religious doctrines—the 
existence of God, for example—play 
no real part in the philosophy of Scien- 
tology, which is concerned solely with 
the here and now and is based on the 
twin principles that “man is basically 
good” and that “the spirit alone may 
save or heal the body.” 

The cost of salvation is high. While 
the introductory lesson is only $15, it 
can cost as much as $5,000 to com- 
plete the entire Scientology course. “It's 
the only church I've ever seen with a 
cashier's booth,” says a secretary from 
Texas who quit after one session. Those 
secking spiritual release must pass 
through five levels of liberation; in ad 
dition to lectures on the glories of 
Scientology, initiates must answer a 
long series of questions, often highly 
personal, while clutching two tin cans 
wired to an “E-meter,” an electrical gad- 
get reputed to be also capable of com- 
municating with inanimate objects (in 
one such experiment Hubbard was in 
touch with tomatoes). By watching the 
fluctuations of a needle, Scientologist 
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auditors” can supposedly discern when 


a student has become “clear” and has at 


j 
ind 


treedom 





tained “total awareness 
Students attempting to drop out before 





have been subjected 





becoming “clear 
to hard-sell pitches advising them not 
to do so 

Blue Crew. Scientology today ha 


headquarters in six countries and 
the 
in tl 


+> 


clams to have a membership ie 
thousands. In the U.S., where it op 
crates ten “churches,” it seems to hav 


a strong appeal for hippies. Thougl 
Hubbard “retired” two years ago. when 
he sold the good will of his name to 
the movement for $240,000, he keeps 
in touch by Telex with international 
headquarters in Britain 


gave the or 





Just two weeks ago, he fi 
ganization a $13 million debt that he 


says it owed him for services rendered 


P Da ae 
HUBBARD TESTING A TOMATO 


Liberation in five lessons 


in understandable act of charity con 
sidering that he has boasted to friends 
of having $7,000,000 stashed away in 
two numbered Swiss bank accounts 
And he continued to float about the 
Mediterranean on his yacht. a 3,300 
ton former channel steamer that is man 
ned by some 200 bluec-uniformed crew 
men and students 

Public attention usually does Scien 
tology more harm than good. In Aus 
tralia a 1965 gove 


nent 





inquiry 
branded Hubbard a “fraud” and Scien 
tology “evil, fantastic and impossible 
its principles perverted and ill-founded 
its techniques debased and harmful 

In 1963, the U.S. Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration raided the cults church in 
Washington, D.¢ ind seized all its I 


meters on the grounds that Scientology 





falsely promised the cure of curoses, 
psychoses, schizophrenia and all psy- 
chosomatic illnesses Last week the 
British Home Office announced that 80 
scicntologists planning to arrive in En- 
gland this week for their international 
congress will not be allowed to enter 


the country 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Punctured Balloon 

What might have been the most in- 
novative building ever to grace an in- 
ternational exposition will not open at 
Expo 70 in Osaka, Japan, two years 
from now, The United States Pavilion, 
a spherical, 130-ft. air structure com 
missioned last October by the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, is the casualty of a 
$6,000,000 congressional cut In appro- 
priations for the exhibit, Expo Chief Ar- 
chitect Kenzo Tange calls m “an in- 
calculable loss that will hopelessly upset 
Expo's overall plans,” 

Tange, who designed Tokyo's Olym- 
pic stadium, had laid out a trunk-and 
branch design for the 815-acre site; the 
U.S. pavilion’s balloon design was to 
have been echoed by surrounding pa 
vilions, notably those of France and 
Japan. American Architects Sam Bro- 
dy and Lewis Davis, working with 
Tange, designed the experimental com- 
plex. “Until now,” says Brody, “air 
structures have been rather lumpish af- 
fairs on the ground, We wanted to in- 
troduce the airborne silhouette.” 

The pavilion would have consisted 
of four double-walled semispheres of 
fireproof nylon, inflated by air pumped 
between the walls. Inside, the semi- 
sphere walls would have served as huge, 
curved screens for a variety of films 
Visitors would ascend on escalators and 
stand on graduated platforms, where 
they would feel almost as if they were 
suspended in space 

The USIA is equally unhappy. Expo 
70 will be the first world’s fair in Asia, 
and the congressional cutback will cause 
considerable loss of U.S. prestige. Last 





U.S. PAVILION DESIGN 
The Russians are coming. 
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week architects and interior designers 
fought against deadline odds to come 
up with alternative plans for a new ex- 
hibit that will cost approximately $10 
million. At the same time, a Soviet del- 
egation dedicated the construction site 
of the $20 million Russian pavilion. In 
solitary splendor, it will soar 300 ft 
high, just to the north of where its 
U.S. counterpart would have stood 


PAINTING 
The Quiet Observer 


Edouard Vuillard was, in his own 
words, an armchair painter. In search 
of subject matter, he rarely ventured be 
yond the Montmartre apartment he 
shared with his mother, and then only 
to the homes of his few close friends 
The apartment also served as his moth- 
er’s dressmaking shop; it was constant 
ly alive with seamstresses and custom 
ers exchanging confidences about fit- 
tings, and cluttered with bolts of satins 
and silks, ribbons and pattern snippings 
In this homely setting, Vuillard, who de 
risively referred to himself as “the in- 
timist,” fashioned vignettes of quict do- 
mesticity that suggest a less radiant, fi 
de siécle Vermeet 

This summer, marking the centenary 
of Vuillard’s birth, Paris’ Musée de 
L’Orangerie has mounted a retrospec- 
tive of his works (see color opposite), 
which are displayed along with those of 
his brother-in-law and lifelong friend, 
Ker-Xavier Roussel. Both were contrib- 
utors to the mighty explosion that was 
impressionism, but their visual worlds 
were quite different. Vuillard was essen- 
tially a realist, a chronicler of bourgeots 
life. Roussel, with his nymphs and gods, 
was a dreamer, trying to transplant clas 
sical Greece into the French landscape 

Subtle Materials. Vuillard was the 
greater artist, but it was his schoolboy 
friendship with Roussel that steered him 
to painting. When Roussel enrolled with 
an art teacher, Vuillard decided that he 
also wanted to be a painter, and suc 
ceeded in enrolling at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Unhappy with its rigid aca- 
demicism, he transferred to the some- 
what freer atmosphere of the Acad- 
émie Julian, where he met Bonnard, 
Maurice Denis and Vallotton, Calling 
themselves the Nabis (Hebrew for 
prophets), they formed a group to per- 
petuate Gauguin’s theories on painting, 
Mallarmé’s on poetry, “To name an ob- 
ject,” the symbolist poet had written. 
“is to do away with three-quarters of 
the enjoyment, To suggest it, to evoke it 
—that is what charms the imagination.” 

The art of suggestion, Vuillard dis 
covered, required subtle materials; ot! 
on canvas seemed too shiny and thick 
He started painting on unprepared 
pasteboard, which absorbed some ot 
the color. He also turned to pastels for 
sketching. and experimented with pow- 
dered colors. Success came early and 








H. ROGER wiOLLeT 





VUILLARD SELF-PORTRAIT 
But never the sitter’s secrets. 


easy, but it frightened him. “I must 
look out,” he said. “Well-meaning pa- 
trons may disturb my routine.” By 
1914, however, the spotlight had shift- 
ed from post-impressionism to the 
angry, angular new vision of fauves 
and cubists. Vuillard stopped exhibiting 
and retreated into nearly three decades 
of private work. Only in 1938, two 
years before his death, did he break his 
self-imposed withdrawal and consent to 
a large Paris exhibition 

Vuillard believed that it was not how 
much you saw but how well you looked, 
and his living-room studio provided him 
with material enough—including a pass- 
ing parade of models. One who caught 
his eye was a graceful seamstress who 
arrived for work one day wearing a 
scarf designed to protect and cleverly 
disguise the fact that she had the 
mumps. And then there was his moth- 
er, who lived to be 90. “My muse,” he 
called her. He painted her bent over 
the sewing machine, stitching before 
the window, feeding her grandchild, and 
watering the flowers. Her hair changed 
color over the decades, the wrinkles 
deepened in her face, and still Vuillard 
never tired of portraying her 

Balancing Dissonance. The reason, 
perhaps, was that Vuillard never probed 
his sitter’s secrets. As if telling too much 
about his subjects might embarrass 
them, he set them in surroundings they 
loved and gave both equal weight in the 
painting. Harmony was his aim, His suc 
cess in balancing dissonant colors is 
demonstrated in the blending of 20 or 
more patterns in The Music Recital 

Shy and introspective, he guarded his 
own privacy as carefully as that of his 
subjects. Taking a packet of sketches 
down from a cupboard to show to a crit- 
ic one day, he remarked: “It’s dreadful, 
revealing all these secrets.” Self-revela- 
tion proved so distressing that Vuillard 
demanded in his will that the notes he 
made about his paintings remain sealed 
until 1980 
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MUSEE DU PETIT PALAIS. PARIS 


VUILLARD’S VIGNETTES 


THE MUMPS (CA. 1895) 


THE MUSIC RECITAL (1896) 


\ MEAL IN A GARDEN BY THE WATER'S EDGE (1913) 


N BERNHEIM-JEUNE, PARIS 





Here, a Bethlehem employee is learning the high-paying skill of welding under the supervision of one of our experienced instructors. 


RACE? COLOR? #£=CREED? 
Our apprentice-training programs 
are open to everyone 


In the past 25 years, we've trained thousands of beginners for good-paying 
jobs in our steel plants and shipyards. We hire many who are unskilled, and 
then we teach them. And we give them every opportunity for advancement 
to higher-paying jobs as openings occur. 





* We don’t care about the color of their skin. 
* We don’t care about where their ancestors came from. 
* We don’t care about their religion. 


We do care that they have a sincere desire to learn, to improve themselves. We 
do care that they apply the skill we teach them to the best of their ability. 


| ~ 
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An Equal Opportunity Employer in The Plans For Progress Program STFEL 
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HORSE RACING 


Dollars for Quarters 
dyed-in-the-silks 
bred fans, quarter-horse racing is not 


lo most thorough 


horse racing at all. When it comes to pu 


quarter 


bandy-! 


horse wirs 
-d brute 
next to 


rity of breeding, the 
a chunky 


almost 


no prizes 
it looks 
sleck 


what 





grotesque the 
Besides 
with a 


550 


Staicly thoroughbred 
railbird 
that 


und is over 


wants to bother 


race covers only 350 to vds 
before he can focus his bin 
oculars? The answer ts the 2,000,000 
quarter-horse devotees who showed up 
at 100 tracks in 26 last 
watch the husky hybrids dash to photo 
finish 

For 


compares with quarter-horse racing. A 
350 


States year to 


after photo finish 


compact action, nothing quite 
18 sec. is 
that fin 


can be dead 


horse that covers yds. in 
likely to 
ishes only 
And 
split second 


permitted in 13 


win, while a horse 


one second later 


last big money rides on every 


Pari-mutuel betting ts now 
last 


States, and year's 


total handle was $78,328,686. In that 
same period, purse money increased 
from $1,752,256 to $6,984,558. Dollar 
for distance, it is the richest racing in 


the world 

Whup ‘em or Weep. Most of that 
money was gouged from the hard-baked 
Western soil in which the sport has its 





roots. A cross between the pioneer plow 
horse and the Mexican mustang, the 
quarter horse was bred for the short 
bursts of speed needed to herd cattle 
To fill the lonesome hours, cowpokes 
began match-racing for payday stakes 
id, as one oldtimer put it if you 
couldn't whup the gt you Deal, you 
didn't get your money Before long 
horsemen were organizing races at state 
and county fairs across the West. Whole 








herds of cattle were common stakes 
and more than one ranch changed hands 
after a head-to-head race 

For all that, the quarter horse re 


until 194] 





mained a no-account cri 


when the American Quarter Horse As 
sociation was formed to legitimize the 
breed. Since then, more than 500,000 
quarter horses have been registered in 


the U.S 
them work in plush surroundings. Ca 
Alamitos Race ¢ 


mong 


and many of the racers a 


ifornia’s Los ourse 
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It pays better than beets, too 
$15 million complex 35 miles south ot 
Los Angeles, was built in 1947 by Frank 
Vessels Jr. and his late father on the 
site of a former beet farm. Los Ala 
mitos drew 457,080 fans last year and 
attendance is up 30% this year. It pays 
etter than beets, too: close to $750,000 





a night passes through Los Alamitos 
pari-mutuel windows 

The biggest quarter-horse race of all 
s the annual All-American Futurity at 
Ruidoso Downs, N. Mex. Come Labor 


Day, some 10,000 bona fide and drug- 


store cowboys—along with doctors, law 
yers and oil-rich Indian chiefs—will 
turn ot to see the tenth runn'ng of 
the 400-yard event billed as_ the 
‘World's Richest Horse Race Prize 
money for this year’s Futurity is $615 
OOO, nearly four times the size of the 


purse offered at the Kentucky Derby 


BASEBALL 
Satch Is Back 


‘This is my love,” said LeRoy 
(“Satchel”) Paige. “I'm glad to be back 


to my love.’ With that simple pro- 
nouncement last week, old Satchelfoots 
signed a contract with the Atlanta 


Braves, who will use him as a pitching 


coach for the balance of this season 
and in 1969. The job will give the age 
less Satch time to log another 158 


days on a major-league roster, thus qual 
ifying him for a $250-a-month pensior 
Satchel is one of the greatest pitch 


ers of all time,” said Braves Owner Wi 


liam Bartholomay, “and baseball would 
be guilty of negligence should it not as 
sure this legendary figure a place in 
the pension plan.’ That it would 








Though Satch leaves everyone guessing 
about his r he was born some time 
around 1905, the son of a Mobile, Ala 
gardener, In an era when professional 





sport was for whites only, the gangling 





broad-shouldered iron man with the 
blazi fastball had to sweat out liv 
ing on the old Negro circuit. For al- 
most three decades pitched as ofter 


as five times week. won as many as 


100 games a vear. Once he fired a no 
in Pittsburgh 
Chicago and pitched a 12 
the He became 
folk her ick and 


drove all night to 


nning shut 


out next afternoon 


» to ball fans—b while 





Satch finally arrived in the majors 
in 1948 when Bill Veeck signed him 
for the Cleveland Indians. Although past 
$0, he helped the Indians to their first 
American League pennant in 28 years 
In 1951 he followed Veeck to the old 


St. Louis Browns, with whom he 


almost 


spent 
years as a relief pitcher 
the Miamt Marlins 


League. In 1965 


three 
He later played 
in the 


for 
International 
he made 
with the 

It all 


years in 


his last big-league appearance, 
Kansas City Athletics 

added up to just 
the 


over tour 


and the pension 
minimum, Bartho 
that charity 


nothing to do with signing Satch 


majors 
rules set a five-year 
has 


With 
Bar 


Paige is expected to be a 


lomay makes it clear 


his tremendous background.” said 
tholomay 
great help in working with young play 
He may into a 
After all, in 
the A’s, al 
held 


tnree 


ers even get game or 


two his final appearance 
60 or there 


Red Sox 


the age of 
the Boston 
innings 


with 
abouts, he 


scoreless tor 





WARMING UP 


PAIGE 
Help from a hero. 
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MEDICINE 





THE PLIGHT OF THE BLACK DOCTOR 


OR the members of the National 

Medical Association, 95% of them 
Negro, President Johnson's unheralded 
visit to their annual convention last 
week was the most signal recognition 
their organization had witnessed in all 
its 73 years. The 2,800 delegates and 
their guests roared approval as the Presi- 
dent listed among his “five new free 
doms” the right of every citizen “to get 
all the education that he can absorb.” 
Equally attractive was the declared 
“right of every American to as healthy 
a life as modern medicine can pro- 


Culture Block. For the Negro doctor 
in the U.S. today, this is a_pinprick 
hardly worth remarking. He bears the 
scars of many deeper cuts. He ts ac 
customed to being rebuffed by medical 
schools, by medical colleagues (espe 
cially hospital staff members and ad- 
ministrators), by medical societies, by 
white patients—and even by black pa 
tients, many of whom think a Negro 
doctor is good enough for their sniffles 
but not for their major complaints. The 
cumulative effect is that the number ot 
black doctors, relative to the Negro pop 





WHITTICO ADDRESSING N.M.A. SESSION 
With the scars of many deep cuts. 


vide.” The N.M.A. had won a different 
sort of recognition earlier in the week 
simply by meeting in Houston, where 
its presence at the Shamrock-Hilton 
Hotel, and even in its pool, elevated 
some eyebrows. “I don't know what 
the whites are scared of,” said one 
Negro doctor. “These are their kind of 
people. There are more Toms here than 
on a turkey farm.” 

The delegate was unduly harsh. If 
Tomism was evident, so was a deter 
mined effort by Negro 
achieve equal status with white phy 
sicians. The delegates winced when a 
Black Nationalist woman guest lashed 
out: “We're two nations! If we weren't 
you wouldn't be here now, because there 
wouldn't have to be two medical as 
sociations,”” She was right. The N.M.A 
was founded in 1895 because the Ne- 
gro was being neglected by the Amer 
ican Medical Association, many of 
whose constituent county and state so- 
cieties were lily-white. Sull true to form 
the A.M.A. sent no official represen 
tative to the N.M.A. convention 


doctors to 
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ulation, is declining. The nation has 
only 7,000 Negro physicians. If there 
were proportionately as many as there 
are white doctors for white people, the 
number would be 30,000 

The situation in many parts of the 
U.S. is worse now than it was a couple 
of generations ago. In those days, says 
Chicago's Dr. Arthur G. Falls, 67, there 
discrimination in Northern 
schools. “I was born and raised in Chi 
cago, and got a fine education in the 
public school system. I had no trouble 
getting into Northwestern and going on 
through its medical school. The decline 
of the Chicago public school system 
Today, many Negroes wish- 
ing to go to medical school are ill pre- 
pared educationally. Even to be con 
sidered, the Negro must be tn the top 
1% of his class.” 

Dr. Falls might have added the cul- 
tural factor. He had the advantage of 
sound family background and a college 
graduate mother. Admission tests are 
written with a white, middle-class bias, 
complains Dr. Hiawatha Harris, a black 


was no 


came later 


Los Angeles psychiatrist. He cites a 
young Negro candidate who went 
through two-thirds of the questions be- 
fore he came to a subject that he knew 
anything about. That was science. The 
other questions were cultural, covering 
(among other things) yachting jargon 
and French’ expressionist painting 
“Medical schools have been judging 
black applicants on an equal basis with 
whites in an effort to be fair,’ says Har- 
ris, “but we are going to have to rec 
ognize differences because black stu 
dents have not come up in the same 
cultural environment.” 

A number of Eastern medical schools 
have recognized the justice of Harris’ 
complaint. They are now accepting Ne- 
gro and Puerto Rican applicants whose 
admission-test scores would have been 
considered too low for other candi- 
dates, and plan to give them special tu- 
toring to help them catch up. Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in The 
Bronx is giving tree make-up courses be 
tween undergraduate college and med 
school, New York Medical College has 
set up a Medstart Committee to recruit 
interested Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
New York University found «self this 
summer, for the first time in 30 years, 
with no Negroes in its entering class of 
131, so it recruited four who may need 
tutoring in science. Columbia Univer- 
sity’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, with a class of 132, accepted 
four Negroes on the strength of rou 
tine tests, then added a fifth who had a 
substandard school record but showed 
unusual motivation 

Paid to Go Away. Even the most lib- 
eral Northern and Western schools have 
far fewer than the 11% black students 
that would match the proportion of Ne- 
groes in the population. Many have 
had “quota” systems for Negroes and 
also Jews. Most Southern med schools 
accept only token admissions to stay 
within the law governing federal sup- 
port funds. Thus the vast majority ol 
the nation’s Negro doctors have been 
trained in two century-old medical 
schools created especially for them 
Howard University’s in Washington, 
and Meharry in Nashville. 

At these two, not only is admission 
easier because an applicant is expected 
to be black, but subsistence is usually 
provided. In addition to student grants 
and privately endowed scholarships, 
there are scholarships financed by seg- 
regauionist state governments 

This was the road that Dr. Robert 
Smith, 30, followed from a Mississippi 
hamlet to Howard. It led him back al- 
most to where he had started. One ot 
twelve children, Smith graduated from 
all-Negro Tougaloo College in 1953 
The state then subsidized Smith at 
Howard by paying the school $1,500 a 
year for his tuition and making him a 
loan of $5,000, “forgivable” at the rate 
of $1,000 for each year he spends prac 
ticing in the state. Says Smith: “Mis- 
sissippi would rather underwrite the ed- 
ucation of Negroes out of state than 
let them into its own schools.” 
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The loan presented Smith with a cri 
sis of conscience. By taking it, he was 
yielding to the system that he detests 
“But,” he says, “if I hadn't taken it, 1 
wouldn't be a doctor today and wouldn't 
be serving the Negroes of Mississippi.” 
Serving them he is, in the heart of Jack 
son’s Negro community of about 
60,000, at an average rate of 40 pa- 
tients a day. Most practitioners con- 
sider 20 patients a day a heavy load 
“When you see 40,” says Smith, “you 
obviously can't dispense the kind of 
medical care that you'd like to. To 
make things worse, white doctors dump 
Negro patients on black doctors—es- 
pecially if they haven’t any money, and 
most of them haven't.” 

Lost to Surgery. Smith has active 
staff privileges at one county and one 
private hospital, and limited privileges 
at Mississippi Baptist, meaning that he 
is restricted to the hospital’s Green An- 
nex, reserved for Negroes. He says he 
has to swallow hard every time he sends 
a patient there, It is still more frus- 
trating if his patient needs surgery, for 
Smith is allowed to practice only in 
the annex, and of course the operating 
rooms are in the main building. Thus 
he has to turn his patient over to white 
doctors. 

Only a few years ago, Dr. Smith 
would have had no hospital privileges, 
except in tumbledown quarters reserved 
for Negroes. For almost a century, seg- 
regationists had a neatly effective ex- 
clusion device: hospital appointments 
were open only to members of the coun- 
ty medical societies. And the societies 
were exclusively white. For 29 years, 
the A.M.A. gently “urged” member 
groups to integrate, but few did. Smith 
was among the Negro doctors who em- 
barrassed the A.M.A. by picketing its 
1963 convention. The A.M.A. made its 
urgings a bit stronger. The Hinds Coun- 
ty Medical Society was among those 
that yielded. It admitted Smith and 
two other Negroes, but many county so- 
cieties still exclude Negroes for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

Even tar from the South, winning ac- 
ceptance for internships in the better 
hospitals ts difficult, and getting resi- 
dency training tn the specialties is even 
harder. But what galls the Negro doc- 
tor most is the matter of appointments, 
As recently as 1962, some 58 of Chi- 
cago’s hospitals accepted no Negroes 
on their staffs. It took court action, 
with Dr, Falls leading the attack, to 
break that blockade. Today, in Chicago 
as in other major cities, it is still far 
more difficult for a Negro doctor to 
get into a good hospital than it is for a 
white. Good Samaritan in Los Ange- 
les, often cited as a good example, has 
five Negroes among its 473 doctors 

Dr, Elmer A. Anderson finished first 
in aw competition tor the medical di- 
rectorship of a Los Angeles County hos- 
pital, but then the County Human Re- 
lations Commission had to exert pres- 
sure to get him appointed. Anderson 
believes that staff discrimination hurts 
doctor and patient alike. “If a doctor 
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has a patient who needs some special 
treatment that he cannot provide, he 
not only loses that patient to another 
doctor, but in many cases he loses con- 
tact with the whole family as well. Not 
getting on a staff hurts a man’s ego 
and destroys the relationship between 
patient and doctor.” 

The N.M.A.’s new president, Dr. 
James M. Whittico Jr., 51, had a head 
start as the son of a successful phy- 
sician, is now a general surgeon and fel- 
low of the American College of Sur- 
geons and has staff privileges at nine 
St. Louis hospitals. But even he had a 
rough time in the 1950s, when two 
Negro hospitals were closed down and 
white hospitals were not accepting Ne- 
groes, And today, he notes, fully one- 
fifth of the other 65 black doctors in 
St. Louts have no staff posts. Whittico 
has had ten referrals from white doc- 


NHODERT COTTROL LEE SAL TEAwAN 


CORDICE 


tors in 17 years. Only three of the pa- 
tients were white. 

Female Taboo. The choice of spe- 
cialty is also limited. Los Angeles Psy- 
chiatrist Hiawatha Harris once dreamed 
of concentrating in obstetrics but soon 
found that this was the most tabooed 
field of all. In some medical schools, 
Negro students until recently were not 
allowed to go on obstetric rounds. Even 
city and county hospitals with mostly 
nonwhite patients, barred Negroes on 
the off-chance that they might have to 
examine a white woman. 

“In a racist environment,” says Man- 
hattan’s Dr. John V. Cordice Jr., “a 
Negro is better received where there's 
a minimum of contact with patients. 
For example, a radiologist—all he does 
is look at X rays. A pathologist is ac- 
ceptable because he deals only with ca- 
davers and specimens. A pediatrician is 
pretty well received; somehow, it’s all 
right for a black man or black woman 
to handle children—an extension of the 
black-nanny syndrome.” 

Dr. Cordice’s chosen specialty was 
thoracic surgery. No U.S, school was 
willing to train him, and he had to go 
to Paris. That got him into Kings Coun- 
ty (Brooklyn) Hospital for two years, 





and later he was named chief of both 
thoracic and vascular surgery at Har- 
lem Hospital. So far, so good—or at 
least, not bad. But then Columbia’s 
P. & S. took over Harlem, in a well- 
meant but abortive attempt by the city 
to raise ghetto-hospital standards. Co- 
lumbia’s white administrators did not 
bother to consult or even notify Dr. Cor- 
dice. They simply announced that two 
of their brethren were taking over the 
thoracic and vascular divisions, but Dr. 
Cordice was told that he could stay on 
the staff if he chose. He did not so 
choose. Colleagues claim that he was 
sacked simply because he was not a 
member of the club, 

Sicker at Birth. The campaign to im- 
prove the lot of black doctors is not 
simply a matter of matching numbers, 
status symbols, ego satisfaction, or even 
the doctor's self-image, which ts a vital 
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FALLS 
Far more than matching numbers to status symbols. 
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factor in his ability to practice con- 
fidently and well. Health and medical 
care are as essential to the Negro’s join- 
ing the mainstream of American life as 
are education and job opportunities. In- 
deed health may be more fundamental, 
and Negroes are sicker than whites from 
womb to tomb—their infant-mortality 
rate is double that of whites. A child 
can learn little, even in a vastly im- 
proved school system, if he is suffering 
—as are many Negroes in both North 
and South—from borderline malnutri- 
tion, iron deficiency and anemia, as 
well as assorted infectious and parasitic 
diseases, 

The nation needs hundreds of health 
centers in both rural and urban slums 
And it will take Negro doctors, in whom 
patients must develop confidence, to 
give this care the full dimensions of so- 
cial as well as medical achievement. 
Today relatively few ambitious young 
Negroes are seeking careers in med- 
icine. They have seen that it is a long, 
hard and costly road, with the almost 
certain assurance of frustration and dis- 
crimination at the end. Only now has 
the medical fraternity at large begun a 
substantial effort to remove the basis 
for that fatalistic preconception 
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PROGRAMMING 


The Executioner 

The Internal Revenue Service prob- 
ably does not know what to make of 
Bill Drake. How can he run a mul- 
timillion-dollar radio consulting service 
out of his home in the Bel Air section 
of Los Angeles? And that inflatable plas- 
tic armchair and the swimming pool tn 
which it floats—are they taxable as lux- 
uries or deductible as an executive suite? 

Actually, the pool is just where 
Drake, who at 31 looks like a beach 
boy emeritus, gets his ideas. They are 
subsequently executed inside the 
$150,000 house. And executed is the 
word, He has a custom telephone hook- 
up that enables him, by the dial of a 
code number, to monitor any of his 
ten client stations across the country 
Should he hear a disk jockey he doesn't 
dig, Drake gets on the blower (he has 
21 phones around the house, including 
one in each of the five bathrooms). 
“When that phone rings,” says one old 
jock, “you know it’s death time, man.’ 

Such power comes to Drake for the 
simple reason that in the past five years 
every one of the stations he has ad 
vised has waxed bigger in ratings and 
revenues. Los Angeles’ KHJ, for ex- 
ample, rose from twelfth to No, | hal! 
a year after he moved in. Tulsa’s KAK¢ 
doubled its rating within two months, 
and in the last year has doubled again 
San Diego’s KGB rocketed trom lowest- 
ranked in town to the top on Drake's 
63rd day as consultant. Small wonder 
that stations pay up to $100,000 a year 
for his services 

Plastic Voices. Understandably, with 
such a lucrative thing going, Drake tries 
to be as mysterious as possible about 
his technique. The basic rule is summed 
up by the promotion jingle of several 
of his clients—"“Much More Music.’ 
At a time when most U.S. rock jock 


eys are screaming egomaniacs, Drake 
advises his stations to end the cult of 
nonstop talkers. Even Murray the K, 
the nation’s best known jock, was forced 
out shortly after Drake's firm moved in 
at WOR-FM in Manhattan. Murray, not- 
ing his “plastic-voiced” successors and 
their less adventurous choice of records, 
predicted disaster for Drake. But in the 
eleven months since. Drake has dou- 
bled the ratings and put money-losing 
WOR-FM in the black 

Once new jocks are hired, they are 
drilled for a couple of months in the 
Drake style. The big idea is to un- 
clutter and speed up the pace. The 
next recording is introduced during the 
fadeout of the last one. Singing station 
identifications, which sometimes run at 
oratorio length elsewhere, are chopped 
to 14 seconds on Drake stations. Com- 
mercials are reduced to 13 minutes, 40 
seconds an hour—about one-third less 
than the U.S. average. Newscasts are 
scheduled at unconventional times, such 
as 20 minutes after the hour. Thus, 
when the competition ts carrying news, 
Drake-trained deejavs run a “music 
sweep” (three or four recordings back- 
to-back) to lure away dial switchers 

Motel Checks. Since, according to a 
Drake survey, 47% of the listeners twist 
the station dial if they don’t like a 
tune, he considers music selection one 
of his key services. He, his record li- 
brarian, or a panel of 24 protegeés at 
his stations around the country audi- 
tion virtually every new U,S. release 
Then, by weekly phone call, he dis- 
cusses with each station what new “hit- 
bounds” to add to the repertory and 
what “golden oldies” to revive 

Drake's musical suggestions, he ad- 
mits, are not necessarily “in a bag I per- 
sonally dig’; they are based on studies 
of record sales and individual markets 
Sometimes he will go unannounced to 
the town of one of his clients and just 








CONSULTANT DRAKE AT WORK 
Ending the cult of the non-stop talkers. 
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check into a motel, dial-hop around 
the radio, and then decide how to beat 
the competition. For example. the pro- 
gram director of Memphis’ WHBQ says 
that his Drake-ordered strategy ts to go 
for “the schoolteacher who lets her hair 


down, forgets the Mantovani, and 
swings a little.” 

Edge of the Swamp. A lanky (6 ft 
5 in.), all-business bachelor, Drake him- 
self is trying to learn to swing a little 
with the music set in Los Angeles. But 
it does not come naturally to a fellow 
who was born Philip Yarbrough (his as- 
sumed name, he says, “sounds better’) 
in Georgia on the edge of Okefenokee 
swamp. What did come naturally, 
though, was the sound of music. At an 
early age, he was conducting a fantasy 
disk-jockey show at home, playing his 
favorites—gospel and country, Eddie 
Fisher and the Four Aces. By junior 
year in high school he was doing a 
teen program on Saturdays on the lo- 
cal radio station, and after a year at 
Georgia Teachers College, he plunged 
into radio full time. Seven years and 
four stations later, he teamed up with 
Californian Gene Chenault to go into 
the consulting business 

Drake-Chenault Enterprises, as the 
firm is still called. is not universally ad- 
mired in the music field. When Drake 
proclaims a hit-bound choice, the proph- 
ecy is often self-fulfilling because he 
controls so many successful stations 
But the hits he creates, such as Sonny 


and Cher’s / Got You, Babe and The 
Monkees’ Last Train to Clarksville, can 
seldom be described as creative new 


works, A Los Angeles underground pa 
per called Drake “a monument to pub- 
lic tastelessness.” For better 
Drake is going to have more influence 
before he has less. Next month 21 new 
client FM stations will receive by mail, 
on reels pretaped by Drake's staff, their 
weekly programming. For the stations, 
it means getting by for much of their 
air time with only an engineer on duty 
For Drake, it means fewer disk jockeys 
to monitor, more time in the pool 


The Cool Hot Line 


The hot-line show is one of the most 
forms of radio program- 
ming. What could be more unedifying 
than know-nothing listeners phoning tn 
their philosophies to Know-it-all ex-disk 
jockeys? But this summer the United 
Methodist Church is making judicious 
use of the format. It is sponsoring a 
radio dialogue between the races that 
is more compelling than any heard on 
the sudden multitude of such talk shows, 
including those produced on TY 

The name of the program is Night 
Call, and it is carried live (11:30 p.m.- 
12:30 a.m., E.D.T.) five evenings a week 
on an ad hoc chain that has grown 
from 21 to 57 radio stations in less 
than three months. Listeners anywhere 
may phone collect (Area Code 212: 749 
3311) and argue racial issues with an in 
fluential national figure who is guest ot 
the night, say James Baldwin, the Rev 


or worse, 


discredited 
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MODERATOR SHIELDS 


Just call collect for an argument 


Ralph Abernathy, Muhammad Ali, Sar 
gent Shriver or Arthur Miller 

The most provocative visitor so far 
judging by the number of callers totted 


up by the phone company—was Stoke 


ly Carmichael, who was dialed by 
64,440 Americans. In customary form 
Carmichael told one listener who won 


dered about the impact of nonviolence 
on whites, “You should ask Martin Lu- 
ther King that question.” A white guest 
who strred a big switchboard jam was 
New York's Mayor John Lindsay 
Quizzed on the war in Viet Nam, Lind- 
say replied that it was “unproductive, 
unwanted, endless, bottomless, 
and its cost is unquestionably affecting 
the problems in our cities.” Another 
night, White Radical Saul Alinsky, in 
sympathy with black callers, blasted the 
Job Corps as a “payoff to stay quiet 
and categorized much of the rest of 
the poverty program as “a public re 
lations gimmick.’ 

Ranting Nuts. Thanks to a specially 
built phone link-up system, the pro 
gram’s guest generally participates as 
the listeners do—by long-distance from 
his home. A Manhattan staffer receives 


sideless, 


calls on three phones, screening out 
“the drunks and ranting nuts.” The 
twelve or 1S most pertinent questions 
are put through to the show's moder 
ator, Del Shields. In case the conver 
sation gets libelous or licentious, Shields 
can push a cut-off button, but he has 


Though the dis 
frequently fiery, about the 
roughest language used to date 
Rap Brown's dismissal of civil rights leg 
islavion as “intellectual masturbation 
Shields, who is a and 
militant black, got into the debate him 
self once when he felt that a Negro call 


not yet had to use it 
cussion is 


was 


radio veteran 


er was unfairly attacking Guest Jackie 
Robinson for Uncle Tomism. Often, 
Moderator Shields, who hits fungoes 


to the guest for ten or 15 minutes be- 
fore turning him over to the phone-in 
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audience, ts the toughest interrogator 


of the night. Roy Innis, director of 
CORE, should know what is in store for 
him next month. Shields plans to ask 
him “Has CORE gone Tom? 


TV ABROAD 

Good' Night, Jacques; 

Good Night, Emmanuel 

Huntley and Brinkley are off the air, 
their show abruptly shelved, Lawrence 
Spivak, Mike Wallace and Curt Gow- 
dy are fired outright. Edwin Newman 
is still on the payroll but restricted to 
covering baseball. Howard K. Smith 
has been forcibly retired, and Eric Seva 
reid has been rusticated to the local sta- 
ion in Keokuk. In their place are un- 
known third-stringers, providing bland, 
newscasts culled from the wire 
Translated from the French, 
situation U.S. televiewers 
face this week 

In the wake of their strike 
Gaullist censorship (TIME, July 26) 
broadcast journalists 
out of their jobs or re 
Among the dismissed 


cursory 
services 
that is the 
would 
against 
102 
of France's have 
been forced 
ceived transfers 
News Par 


e] Moderator Jacques Legris, 





Foreign Affairs Analyst Emmanuel de 
La Tate and Star Sportscaster Roger 
Couder The purge, a repudiation of 


the governments pledge of amnesty dur 
strike violation of the 
constitunion, was described by 


ing the and a 
French 
Le Nouv 


' { 
als of 


e] Observateur as “the scandal 


of scanc 1968. Of all the humil 


lations inflicted by the regime, this one 
seems the worst 

Equally scandalized were France's 
three major labor unions, who are Cco- 


ordinating a protest and a possible re- 
tahatory strike. The fired newsmen also 
got a cable of support from abroad, stat 
ing that “this repression Constitutes a di 
rect menace to freedom of information.” 
The signers of the message: “The jour- 


nalists Of Radio Prague.” 
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EDUCATION 
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UNIVERSITIES 


Columbia: Threat of Chaos 

Despite the bitter violence of last 
spring’s rebellion, Columbia University’s 
summer session has been surprisingly 
placid. Student radicals quietly conduct- 
ed their own “Summer Liberation 
School” in a university-owned frat 
house, enticing nearly 600 young ac- 
tivists to such courses as racism in (cXxt- 
books and Marxist philosophy. An un- 
coordinated assortment of trustee, alum 
ni, faculty and student committees pon 
derously probed the campus problems 
—but to such little effect that chaos ts 
likely to greet the reopening of Classes 
next month 

Remote Powers. Despite the need to 
ease tension on the campus, the ad 
ministration of President Grayson Kirk 
has concentrated on defining new pro- 
cedures for handling discipline and dem- 
onstrations. Kirk has also called in a 
major Manhattan public relations agen- 
cy to advise the university—a move 
that smacks more of image building 
than real change. His only concrete con- 
cession to reform so far has been the ap- 
pointment of Associate English Pro- 
fessor Carl F. Hovde as new Dean ot 
Columbia College. Hovde is an admir- 
er of student activists and welcomes 
the fact that the spring rebellion shook 
the place up. Most students, he be 
lieves, only want “a university in which 
they can in every sense believe.” De- 
spite Hovde’s appointment, even one ol 
the university’s administrators contends 
that Kirk still “hasn't the slightest idea 
of what happened last year, He's a Bour- 
bon—he learns nothing and forgets 
nothing.” 

The board of trustees, who prom 
ised a re-examination of the entire gov 
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LIBERATION CLASS IN FRAT HOUSE 
Time to realize what happened. 
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erning structure of the university, has 
offered nothing specific so far. Ap 
parently fed up with the unrespon- 
siveness of both trustees and admin- 
istrators to the need for change, Co- 
lumbia’s journalism dean, Edward W 
Barrett, resigned this month after com- 
plaining about “authoritarian rule by 
remote, inaccessible powers.” He urged 
that younger people, including some 
students and faculty, be made trustees 
(the average age is now 62). In filling 
a new vacancy, the board last week ig- 
nored this advice, passed over such pro- 
posed candidates as Negro Psychologist 
Kenneth Clark to select its usual type 
Wall Street Investment Banker Harold 
A. Rousselot, 61 

The only detailed plan offered so lar 
this summer has come from the un- 
versity’s Alumni Federation, which ex- 
pressed “unreserved pride” in Kirk, 
called for stern limits on protests and 
stronger student government. It also 
proposed the creation of a 15-man 
board of visitors to check out com 
plaints about the operation of each of 
the university's 15 schools. The boards 
would include trustee-appointed alumni, 
students, administrators and outside spe- 
cialists. But Kirk is cool even to that 
modest proposal 

If the stalemate is to be broken be- 
fore classes resume, the only hope 
seems to lie with the faculty. An Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Faculty, of- 
ficially recognized by trustees and the 
administration, has appointed a fact- 
finding commission headed by former 
USS. Solicitor General Archibald Cox. 
While the independent Cox commission 
studies the causes of the campus dis- 
orders, the faculty committee is de- 
bating the final form of proposals for 
change. It is expected to suggest the cre 
ation of a faculty senate, a more rep- 
resentative student assembly, and a 
“collegium” composed of students, fac- 
ulty, administrators and neighborhood 
groups. But other faculty members con- 
tend that the only way to case cam- 
pus antagonisms is to kick Kirk up- 
stairs to a fund-raising post. They also 
urge the dismissal of criminal charges 
pending against some 700 protesters, ar 
rested for criminal trespass and re- 
sisting arrest. Many of them are slated 
for trial in September. If such paci- 
fying moves are not made in the next 
few weeks, argues one committee mem- 
ber, “we might just as well give up 
and get in some tennis.” 

Back to Tennis. Columbia's admin- 
istrators can find little comfort in the 
fact that the radical Strike Coordinating 
Committee, which led the rebellion, ts 
in its customary state of confusion over 
tactics, Some of its leaders want a mas- 
sive new confrontation with the uni- 
versity as classes open, on the theory 
that administrators will react harshly, 
thus generating sympathy for the mil- 
itants. Others have proposed more sub 


tle harassments, such as gumming up 
registration by filing wrong information 
on computer cards. In any case, the ad- 
ministration is preparing for the worst 
Last week workmen were installing 
thick. rockproof Plexiglas windows in 
Kirk’s Low Library office. 


France: The Hope of Reform 


The rebel students of Paris are threat- 
ening to take to the barricades again 
when their classes reconvene tn No 
vember. Nonetheless, there is rising 
hope throughout France that relative 
peace may prevail in its chaotic unt- 
versity system. The optimism rests main- 
ly on the promises and proficiency of 
Charles de Gaulle’s agile new Minister 
of Education, Edgar Faure 

Faure has opened a frank, sympa- 
thetic dialogue with student and fac- 
ulty dissidents. One of his most et- 
fective arguments in their view is that 
he is “presiding over the disappearance 
in its present state’ of the Education 
Ministry itself. A prime—and wholly le- 
gitimate—target of the uprising was the 
ministry's total dominance of all public 
education. Some 2,000 functionaries, 
operating out of a musty building on 
Paris’ Left Bank, control all decisions 
on curriculum, examinations, admis- 
sions and facilities 

Installed in the Bastille. “In the fu- 
ture,” pledges Faure, the ministry “will 
serve as an interlocutor between the uni- 
versities and the government—but never 
again as a dictator.” As proof of his in- 
tentions, he brought in as his top ad- 
viser one of the ministry's chief an- 
tagonists: Gerald Antoine, rector of Or- 
léans-Tours University. Says Antoine 
“A good way to take over the Bastille 
is to be installed within it.” 

Faure’s open approval of many rebel 
goals has shocked some Gaullist leg- 
islators, as well as traditionalist bureau 
crats and scholars. “The Napoleonic 
conception of the centralized, author- 
itarian university is outdated,” he told 
the National Assembly last month. “The 
little empires, the litte feudalisms in cer- 
tain sectors of higher education and re- 
search have shown their senility.” Faure 
concedes the validity of student com- 
plaints that the examination system is 
obsolete and arbitrary and that the fa- 
cilities are inadequate and overcrowded 
He is pushing for exams that would be 
more frequent but more fair, based on 
testing working knowledge of a subject 
rather than on rote memorization. He 
also has promised to provide space for 
20,000 new students tn Paris this fall 

With the help of manifestos issued by 
student revolutionary groups, Faure has 
set aides to work on a “master” educa- 
tion law that will be proposed to the As 
sembly next month. He plans to recom- 
mend the creation of smaller universi- 
ties (10,000 to 12,000 students each) 
with American-style academic depart- 
ments and a de-emphasis of lectures in 
favor of more “research, discussion, di- 
alogue.” He also hopes to prepare more 
students for these universities by accent- 
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FAURE 
From dictator to interlocutor, 


ing modern science and living lan 
guages, rather than classics and Latin, 
in the /ycées (secondary schools) 

Little Popes. Such reforms, Faure 
admits, probably would not have been 
Initiated without last spring’s student re- 
volt. He thinks that the only opposition 
to his reforms will come from “some 
professors who have become sort of lit- 
tle popes.” His biggest worry is that an- 
archist and Trotskyite students bent on 
revolutionizing all of French society 
will incite new violence, no matter what 
educational reforms are achieved. Even 
the more moderate rebels are a_ bit 
wary of Faure’s promises. Bernard 
Herszberg, leader of SNESUP, a militant 
teachers’ group, deplores the govern- 
ment’s policy of “repression on one 
side and seduction on the other.” But 
he came away from a recent meeting 
with Faure convinced that he is “the 
right man for the right job, a man who 
does not lack imagination.” 

For a 60-year-old official to earn such 
praise trom a rebel leader is a rarity 
But Faure has long drawn admiration 
for a kind of wily brilliance that proves 
effective in explosive situations. A feisty, 
self-confident law professor, he served 
as a cabinet minister 18 times and Pre 
mier of France twice in the revolving 
door days of the Fourth Republic, and 
under Charles de Gaulle. Faure was De 
Gaulle’s chief troubleshooter in han- 
dling the colonial clashes with Moroc 
co and Tunisia, He helped forge new 
French tics with Red China, fought 
stubbornly to protect the interests of 
French farmers in negotiating the full 
integration of agriculture into the Com 
mon Market. If he succeeds in reform- 
ing French education without another 
revolt, it might well be his most signif- 
icant triumph 
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Seagram’s Crown Royal. bi 
It can make a bartender a little 


Put yourself in his place. 

Somebody comes in and asks you for Crown Royal, 
the finest Canadian whisky in the world. You turn 
and face the backbar. There it is. In a bottle that’s shaped 
like a King’s crown. 

You pick it up. The thought goes through your mind 
that until a few years ago Crown Royal wasn’t even available 
in the States. People had to go to Canada to get it. 

Now that it’s here, you know it goes for a tidy 
little sum. You also know it’s worth it. 

You take the cap off. You start to pour. You want to do 
everything right. You’re a little nervous. 

Then it happens. The glass runneth over. 





Se dian. In the purple sack. About $9 a fifth 


Distillers Company, New York, N.Y 
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SCHOENBERG'S “DIE JAKOBSLEITER” IN SANTA FE’S NEW OPERA HOUSE 


FESTIVALS 
Out of the Ashes 


In the eternal, brooding mountains 
of New Mexico, things take a long 
time to grow and even longer to change 
Yet amid the Sangre de Cristo range 
outside Santa Fe this year, a dramatic 
new feature has jutted up in a matter 
of months. It is the Santa Fe Opera 
Company's new theater, a bold cross be 
tween an open-air arena and a Pueblo 
fortress. It has no side walls, and Its see 
through stage provides the action with 
a striking natural backdrop of dancing 
hills. Above the orchestra seats, a red 
wood-beamed adobe canopy sweeps up 
ward, then breaks off abruptly to re 
veal a broad area of New Mexico sky 

Ihe structure is really something, es 
pecially since a year ago It was really 
nothing. Fire destroyed the old 1957 
building in midseason last year (TIME 
Aug. 4, 1967). Against awesome odds 
General Director John Crosby rode herd 
on a double-shift construction schedule 
through the winter and spring to get 
the house ready for last month's season 
opener 

Anguish to Joy, Continuing in its tra 
dition of skillful, venturesome produc 
tions, the Santa Fe company last week 
vave the U.S, premiére of Arnold 
Schoenberg's dark. somber statement 
of musical theosophy, Die Jakobsleiter 
Jacob's Ladder). Schoenberg wrote tt 
in 1917 as an oratorio, but lelt it un 
finished at his death in 1951. Santa Fe 
presented it as a visually cool, shadow 
filled, dreamlike mystery play. In the 
final scene, the Dying Person (Soprano 
Patricia Wise) is led up silver-cov 
ered staircase as she approaches death 
then she begins to realize that she has 
gone through many other lives and 








deaths, and her anguish turns to joy 
and awakening 

Written in the composer's emotional 
pre-twelve-tone style, the music predict 
ably irritated some listeners and in 
spired others. But there was no de 
nying the touch of a master in Ja- 
kobsleiter’s 


expressionistic orchestral 
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Really something from really nothing 


colors and its delicate, wispy, half-song 
half-speech. Neil Peter Jampolis’ silver 
staired setting, Robert Baustian’s serene 
conducting and, among the fine cast 
Bass-Baritone Donald Gramm’s deep 
firm-voiced Gabriel only added to the 
success of the occasion 

It was a fitting follow-up to Santa 
Fe’s earlicr U.S. premiére of Hans Wer 
ner Henze’s The Bassarids, a stark 
twelve-tone retelling of Euripides’ The 
Bacchae. The libretto by W. H. Auden 
and Chester Kallman rang out with el 
oquent pathos, The cast struck a per 
fect balance of harshness and lyricism 
under Composer Henze’s baton. Per 
haps best of all, though, was the spec 
tacular scene depicting the burning pal 
ace of Pentheus. Smoke billowed and 
red lights flickered, Once again flames 
soared at Santa Fe—but this time they 
were just part of the show 


Salzburg Sleeper 

It's hard to argue with Mozart, but 
in effect that is what festival devotees 
have been doing at Salzburg lately 
Not that the Mozart—or the Tchai 
kovsky or Haydn, for that matter—has 
been poor; indeed, Herbert von Kar 
ajans new production of Don Giovan 
ni this year was brilliant. But critics 
complained that the festival too often 
failed to go beyond the familar to the 
unusual/or daring. Last week S 





zburg’s 
directors replied with sleeper pro 
duction of an opera so obscure that ! 
lives almost exclusively in the history 


books: Emilio de’ Cavalieri’s 1S98 Rap 





presentazione di Anima e di Corpo Mu 
sically, the opera does not threaten Mo 
zart, but in the Salzburg setting, it was 
an imaginative and challenging depart 
ture 

Rappre secrnfazione ai {rena edi if or 
po (Representation of Soul and Body) 
is a Stark allegorical drama_ bolstered 
by a rich musical style and an un 
common baroque flamboyance. At the 
opening, the stage is silent, dark, emp 
ty. Then slowly, pitiably, a choir ot 
100 men and women, clad in earth-col 
ored Florentine gowns file into place at 


Stage center before a deep opening siz 
nifying the abyss. An old peasant and 

youth approach and speak a pro 
logue heralding the gravity of the mat 
ters to follow. Suddenly, a hidden 35 
piece baroque orchestra begins the ac 
companiment to the introductory mon 
ody, and a spotlight picks out a bearded 
Father Time at the door of a pyramid 
above the abyss. He sings 


Give your soul to the hour of truth 

Confess whether it was right to serve 
this vain world 

Or to serve the king of heaven 


On it goes without intermission for 
100 minutes. In the principal conflict, 
the four embodiments of man—body 
soul, intellect, reason, each represented 
by a different singer—are tempted to 
sin by wenches, strapping males and 





SCENE FROM 
Aimed to unleash previously 
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rich men, each dancing a grave Ri- 
tornel. But Father Time topples the 
evil ones into the dust with one swing 
of his sickle. Then, down from clouds 
and golden rays above a pyramid come 
heavenly armies for one last triumphant 
encounter with the agents of hell, after 
which a festive ballet brings the work 

Accompanying it all is an 
dances, bright, martial pro- 
cessionals, and stirring choral frescoes 
that almost could have been written a 
century later by Handel 

If the musical style seems curiously 
familiar to audiences, the credit, not 
blame, accrues to Composer Cavalieri 
A Roman nobleman at the Medici court 
in Florence, he introduced two tech- 
niques that are fundamental in all opera 

monody, or music in which one sing- 
er performs with instrumental accom- 
paniment; and svile 
or recitative. He was also a pre-Wag- 
nerian Wagnerian in regard to stage- 
craft. With his score, he left a detailed 
set of stage instructions calling for a 
maximum of drama, clear diction, ex 
pressive hand and body movements, cos- 
tumes and props. He even specified 
that the orchestra be invisible, as Wag- 
ner did later at Bayreuth, All this en 
abled Festival President Bernhard 
Paumgartner and Stage Director Her- 
bert Graf to put together a production 
of undoubted authenticity 

“In his introduction,” said Paumgart- 
ner, “Cavalieri proudly pointed out that 
he had written an entirely new kind of 
music aimed to unleash previously un- 
expressible emotions of compassion, ju- 
bilation, grief and even laughter.” At 
Salzburg last week, no one was doubt- 
ing that—or that the Festival had found 
a new direction. 


to a close 
array of 


rappresentazione, 
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The lasting lime scent in a shower soap with its own 
convenient cord—and deodorant for 24-hour protection 


Shower soap on a cord $2."Handy stick deodorant $1.25 
4 Convenient Aerosol $1.25. 
* PRODUCTS OF THE MEM COMPANY, INC, NORTHVALE, N J. 07647 
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REX REED: THE HAZEL-EYED HATCHET MAN 


ADORE him,” declares Melina Mer- 

couri. “He knows how to cry.” Says 
Angela Lansbury: “He has antennae 
most people haven’t even heard of.” 
Others are more to the point. “If I had 
an affair with Jack the Ripper,” sighs 
Valley of the Dolls Novelist Jacqueline 
Susann, “the offspring would be Rex 
Reed.” 

Rex Reed? Yes indeed. The young 
man who wrote all those scandalous 
things in Esquire, the New York Times 
and elsewhere about Ava Gardner, Bar- 
bra Streisand, Warren Beatty, Sandy 
Dennis and Lester Maddox is the Now 
Kid, the jet set’s latest instant celebrity 
—seen at the poshest places, invited to 
the nicest parties, cajoled by the sweet- 
est people. 

Rex & la Mode. At 28, Reed is both 
the most entertaining new journalist in 
America since Tom Wolfe and the most 
unprincipled knave to turn name drop- 
ping and voyeurism into a joyous, jour- 
nalistic living. His detractors appear to 
be in the minority, however, and to the 
30,000 readers who have thus far 
bought his recent book, Do You Sleep 
in the Nude?, he is a fascinating gossip 
who has recast the interview format in 
his own bitchy image. Son of a Texas 
oil-company supervisor, Reed spent his 
formative years in the South traveling 
from oil boom to oil boom (13 schools, 
straight A’s, a degree in journalism from 
Louisiana State). He dabbled in acting 
before he broke into print three years 
ago with a brace of unsolicited in- 
terviews in the New York Times and 
the late Herald Tribune’s New York 
Magazine. Now the assignments threat- 
en to inundate him: last week a treat- 
ment of Jean Seberg in the Times; 
next month interviews with Jane Wy- 
man, Katharine Ross, Harper's Bazaar 
Editor China Machado; a reminiscence 
on Carson McCullers (an old personal 
friend); a film for Melina Mercouri (a 
new personal friend); reviews and TV 
appearances; and, on the side, two nov- 
els abuilding. Thus it was only by dint 
of diligent spadework and interminable 
waiting that Time Reporter Carey Win- 
frey cornered the famed interviewer for 
the following exchange @ la mode du 
Rex: 


scENE: Eleven a.m, in front of one 
of those ultra-chic, applesauce-green 
beach houses that line the Pacific Coast 
Highway at Malibu. The sun is so bright 
that I'm convinced it’s bleaching the 
blue right out of the new pullover I'd 
bought only that morning to distract 
California eyes from a bad case of 
East Coast pallor. 

I'm in no mood for broken doorbells 
and locked gates, having suffered 
through the last hour or more guarding 
the only pay phone within miles at the 
Malibu sheriff's office, trying vainly to 
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break the Rex Reed busy-signal bar- 
rier. Suddenly, like Ray Bolger bounc- 
ing onstage for a final bow, he is there 
before me, has waved hello, left three 
sentences hanging on the air like a 
vapor trail from a Boeing 707, and is 
breezing back inside before I even hear 
him: “It’s-just-frantic-around-here-I've- 
been-on- the - phone-all-morning—now- 
I'm-talking-to-Melina-Mercouri.” 

I dodge the swinging gate, and catch 
up just in time to see him put the dan- 
gling receiver to his ear. 

“So Melina, my love, when can I 
see you?” he intones. We're off and run- 
ning, as we say. 

Texas in the Vowels. He is standing 
at the phone, wearing a light blue knit 
T shirt over white dungarees, wool ath- 
letic socks and brown loafers. He is 
smoking a True cigarette in what ap- 
pears to be an ivory holder but which is 
actually something called an Aquafilter. 

“True cigarettes in an Aquafilter, You 
wouldn't say I’m anxiety-ridden, would 
you?” he asks. His voice, as he talks to 
Mercouri, is soft and slightly nasal, with 
more than a trace of Texas in the vow- 
els. Most of the time, his face is se- 
rious, soft, and his features are slightly 
edematous, particularly his nose, which 
looks as if it has been puttied in place. 
His hair and eyebrows are lush as a Lab- 
rador’s, and his eyes seem artificially 
limpid. During most of the interview, 
he continually purses his lips, twisting 
them into a kind of paralytic grimace. 
When he does relax them, they are cher- 
ry-red and pouty. He looks as though 
he could be blown over by an air con- 
ditioner set at low. 

Off the phone at last: “Melina Mer- 
couri—she’s just the sun and the moon 
all wrapped up in one epidermis!” Next, 
the tour of his beach house: “It’s not el- 
egant, but it’s kind of fun. Did you see 
what it is? Did you notice? Come here, 
I'll show you. It’s a London bus! A 
real one. See, this is where the people 
get on. And the conductor stood here, 
and the straps the people hang on to 
went here, and this is where the seats 
went and... ” 

We sit down, he at the round dining- 
room table that serves as his desk, now 
covered with press releases and note- 
books. Pouring a soft drink for him- 
self, he doesn’t wait for a question. As 
an interviewer's interviewer, he knows 
what I'm looking for. 

“J don't like breakfast-type foods. I 
usually just have a hamburger and a 
Dr. Pepper. I'm really in my element 
out here with Dr. Pepper. You can't get 
them anywhere in New York, and all 
the Southerners there search for it. It's 
in our bloodstream. The only place I 
could get it was in Angela Lansbury’s 
dressing room. You must talk to An- 
gela about me. Tomorrow I've arranged 
for you to come with me when I see 





Jackie Susann and Denise Minnelli and 
Melina Mercouri .. . ” 

Another Dear Friend. In the next 
three hours, over countless cups of cof- 
fee, an icebox of Dr. Pepper, turkey 
sandwiches, sunbathing (his), two swims 
(mine) and about 20 phone calls (all 
his), Rex Reed dropped, hurled, rolled, 
and let fall enough capital-N Names to 
fill a McCarthy endorsement. * . 
I'm using Raquel Welch’s car right now. 
The Camaro parked outside. She sent 
it over . . . Look, here's a letter from 
Bette Davis. When I did my piece on 
her, I did a naughty, naughty thing—I 
printed her address. Listen to what she 
says: ‘Here’s my new phone number. 
But don't print it!’ Isn't that a riot? 

. . Carol Burnett lives right down the 
beach. And Lana Turner. . . Last week 


CAREY WINFREY 





REED WITH MELINA 
Enough capital-N Names 


I was at a great beach party Joanne 
Woodward and Paul Newman had right 
on the beach . . . Another dear friend 
of mine is Tallulah Bankhead . . . Last 
week I had invitations to parties from 
Katharine Hepburn and Mae West. . . 
Marlene Dietrich calls me up all the 
time and sends me cold remedies . . .” 

The Other Side. Somewhere between 
Bette Davis and Lana Turner, we have 
moved outside to a terrace overlooking 
a reach of the Pacific Ocean. Offshore, 
four young men bestride their surf- 
boards, eyes riveted on the horizon, 
locking for all the world like guards 
against an invading fleet of Chinese gun- 
boats. Rex now lies supine on a chaise 
longue, and somewhere I have man- 
aged to ask a question: How does it 
feel to be on the other side of the in- 
terviewer'’s pencil? 

“Oh, I’m used to it. I've had plenty 
of practice. Like 22 appearances on 
radio and television in one week. Some- 
times it’s really funny when people start 
interviewing. I remember one time Les 
Crane did an interview on the radio, 
and he started by saying ‘Here, Rex. 
Here, Rex; here, boy.’ And I said, ‘Is 
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that the way you introduce Rex Har- 
rison if you're lucky enough to get 
him?’ And there were no more digs.” 

“But I don’t like most of the things 
that have been written about me, Most 
of the things make me sound like a 
young, pompous Public Enemy Number 
One who does nothing but groove 
around with the jet set. And that’s not 
what I'm really like at all. You know, 
I'm beginning to see why some of the 
people I talk to have anxieties. Being in- 
terviewed is a very artificial thing. You 
never really know what the attitude of 
the interviewer is, why he’s asking a par- 
ticular question.” 

Waiting for Hitler. My particular 
question at that moment concerns the 
miniature gold whistle Reed wears 
around his neck. He keeps tugging at 


AN WASSER 





WITH ANGELA 


to fill a McCarthy endorsement. 


it, “Its from Tiffany's,” he replies. 
“Fourteen-karat. From Tiffany's, It's 
just a gift from a young lady. Nobody 
famous,” 

He seems disappointed, and I can't 
tell if it is because of the question I 
asked or because nobody famous had 
given him the 14-karat gold whistle 
from Tiffany's. So I ask him about his 
work habits. At once he is cheered 

“I'm so undisciplined it’s a miracle I 
ever get anything done. I'm a slow writ- 
er. | hate deadlines. All my writing is 
done at night, usually after midnight, I 
take co-pious notes, even though I re- 
member everything. During an interview 
I'm writing all the time—just write, 
write, write—everything. I've only used 
a tape recorder once. That was on the 
Peter Fonda piece, I felt I just had to— 
Peter has his own vocabulary, his own 
way of saying things, Unfortunately, 
all of the really great people to in 
terview are dead—Hitler, that would 
be a great interview. And oh, let's see. 
Lizzie Borden. Marie Antoinette. Bee- 
thoven. Rimbaud. Robespierre. 

“It's much easicr to do a piece on 
somebody you've never met before and 
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you'll never see again. It's hardest when 
it's somebody you like. Valentines are 
the hardest things in the world to write.” 

Non-Valentines. About the non-Val- 
entine pieces. Any repercussions? 

“Surprisingly few. Oh, some things 
backfire. Like reviews. I feel in a re- 
view I have a right to be as brutal as I 
want to, especially with television be- 
cause it’s such a crappy medium, So I 
did a review of a Nancy Sinatra tele- 
vision special and I said no matter how 
much of her father’s money she spends 
on herself she still looks like a pizza 
waitress. Well, Nancy Sinatra has a lot 
of friends out here. I've gotten some 
nasty phone calls and a few letters 

“Yeah, little things keep cropping 
back, Like an onion, you know, two 
days later. Warren Beatty. I shouldn't 
tell you this but | will—Warren Beatty 
had his lawyers draft a letter to Eys- 
quire, not threatening libel or anything, 
but asking for a correction. It had elev- 
en points—eleven things he objected 
to. But the funny part is they were all 
stupid things, like he didn’t really eat 
as many hot dogs as I said he did.” 

| ask him if he minds his reputation 
as the nation’s sharpest hatchet: man 
“In four out of five pieces,” he an- 
swers, “I bend over backwards to be 
nice to the subject. But life just isn't 
apple pie and Mother's Day seven days 
a week, and if you're going to write 
something that isn’t going to be thrown 
out with the coffee grounds, you have 
to tell it like it is. Look, I'm a very 
people-oriented person. | grew up with 
out any unhappiness, And I just love 
people. But tf some jackass picks his 
nose, ['m going to write it.” 

Fan Letters. Then he's up off the 
chaise and inside the house. In another 
moment he’s joined me at the umbrella- 
covered picnic table, a thick folder filled 
with newspaper clippings in his hand 

“Did you see this tn yesterday's L.A. 
Times? It's Rex Reed talking about 
women, Which, quite surprisingly, I find 
I'm a sudden authority on—according 
to some people.” He shows me the clip- 
ping, which contains the information 
that “his mere presence in an Edwar- 
dian coat and ruffled Palacio shirt” as- 
sures “A™ status to any party. And just 
what iv a Palacio shirt? “It's a store in 
New York,” he informs me. “Actually 
I have most of my shirts made at Fish- 
er’s, in London,” 

He thumbs through the folder and 
suddenly suggests: “This might be fun— 
nobody's done this. You could just do 
a paragraph on what this week's mail 
has brought.” 

He begins 

“Fan letter from Harold Arlen. Fan 
letter from Bette Davis. Fan letter from 
Carol Burnett. Fan letter from Henry 
Mancini. Just listen to what he says: 
‘You not only write the melody line 
but also the second, third and fourth 
harmony parts.” Isn't that wonderful? 

“Offer for $25,000 for a book on 
Peter Fonda. That's $25,000 advance. 
Offer to do a syndicated column for 
Newsday—here and abroad. A funny 


ee 


letter from a girl who says she just 
read the Peter Fonda one and who is 
Holden Caulfield? Is it somebody she 
should know? 

“An invitation to an all-day Juau with 
David Susskind in Pound Ridge, New 
York. Five letters this week from per- 
sonal managers wanting to manage my 
career, Three marriage proposals. Plus 
about 20 invitations to parties.” 

After the Luau. The interview has 
ended, and as I gather up my notes, 
Reed is standing at the kitchen sink 
blowing water out of his Aquafilter like 
a kid trying to blow bubbles. We shake 
hands goodbye and he says, “I just 
know you're going to make me sound 
like a pompous ass.” 

We'll see, I say. And driving back to 
my hotel, | wonder. Hours later I am 
leafing through his book, checking facts 
and idly perusing when, near the end 
of his Warren Beatty piece, | come 
across this paragraph: “Maybe I wasn't 
being fair. So what if Warren Beatty 
acts like a jerk? When he’s far from 
the maddening Hollywood hysteria, shut 
off from the beach-blonde starlets busi- 
ly buying baby sharks for their swim- 
ming pools, out of touch with phonies 
filling his head with how they're spend- 
ing $3,900 on totem poles for their 
front yards featuring hand-carved faces 
of all the members of their famtlies— 
away from all the silliness, Warren 
seems like a nice guy,” 

1 thought about that. And you know, 
when the invitations to all-day luaus at 
the David Susskinds’ in Pound Ridge, 
New York, are locked away in the cup- 
board, when Melina Mercouri isn’t tou- 
sling his hair and looking at him like 
he’s a lamb sandwich and she hasn't 
eaten all day, when Jacqueline Susann 
isn’t sitting there stroking his ego and 
feeding him Nikoban lozenges, Rex real- 
ly isn't all that bad either. 


MAGAZINES 


Too Few Believers 

The 85-year-old Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal long considered itself “the mag- 
azine women believe in,” It carefully 
mixed the traditional recipe-and-fash- 
ion fare with a more sophisticated con- 
tent (Iohn Gunther on politics, Mar- 
garet Mead on sex). Nonetheless, in its 
perennial duel with McCall's (circ. 
8,500,000) for leadership of the wom- 
en's field, the Journal (circ. 6,800,000) 
has been losing believers, Last week, as 
part of its radical retrenchment pol- 
icies, the venerable Curtis Publishing 
Co. sold off the Journal, along with the 
household-decorating monthly Ameri- 
can Home. The buyer: Downe Com- 
munications Inc., a consortium of mail- 
order firms, cosmetic and pet-food com- 
panies, and the newspaper supplement 
Family Weekly. Price: 100,000. shares 
of Downe stock, worth about $5,400,- 
000. Downe hopes to boost the Jour- 
nal’s circulation and ad revenue with- 
out changing either its staff or, more 
important, its basic philosophy—"never 
underestimate the power of a woman.” 
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Program for the Planets 
With 

slashed budget 

ambitious = 


only of NASA's heavily 
at its disposal, the once 


S.  planetary-exploration 


ing be 








program is in danger of exptr 


fore it gets to the launching pad. Anx 


t ' a . ! 
ious to keep from “abandoning the plan 








ets to Russia 23 space scientists 
ist week recommended a program de 
signed both to appeal to cong essional 
penny pinchers and to reach the plan 


ets. In the next seven years, the new 


unmanned U.S 





plans could take 


1ce 


craft to Jupiter and beyond 


report by the Space 
the National Academy ol Sci 


no word: 


In a Science 
Board ot 
ence, the experts mince 


costly 


about 


two sacred manned in 


COWS 


redundancy of 


earmarked for 


terplanetary flight: and 


experiments. Funds now 
they 


unmanned 


manned programs insist, should 


be diverted to instrumented 


flights that are “capable of answering 


the major scientific questions that we 
can now pose about the planets.” For 
flights beyond the moon, the report 


current need for “the 
abilities of man 


spot reasoning nor his capability for un 


sees no unique 


neither his on-the 
programmed reaction 

Because planetary exploration “Is no 
longer a primitive and risky art, 
entists say, the 


the sci 
accepted practice ol 
launching two spacecraft to accomplish 
the same mission, and the construction 
of a third duplicate craft as a’ “back 
up,” in the event of twin failure, is large 
ly unnecessary. They recommend, how 
that NASA proceed with the only 
planetary flight now funded and sched 
uled—a photographic flyby of Mars in 
1969 by two Mariner spacecraft, The 
flights would not be redundant, the re 


ever 





NASA’‘S PIONEER 
No longer a primitive art. 


port notes Mariner is 
scheduled to photograph a different area 
of the Martian surtace 

Economy Preferred. Despite the tight 


pudg 


because each 


*t squeeze, the space panel stresses 
exploratory 


Venus 





the importance ol 
Mars 


the earth’s neighbors are in 


space 
time 
a favorable 





ts to and each 


posiion—about five or SIX 


decade. But 


times a 
instead of using complex 
Mariner oF 


flights, the 


ind expensive Voyager 


pacecraft for these scien 


tists recommended the older and 


mical 


more 
Pioneer-type craft first 
H 


1958 


coon 


aunched tn They are smaller 


than the Mariners and spin at 60 r.p.m 


but can be crammed tull of sophisti 
new instruments. Placed into orbit 


around the planets, the litthe craft could 


eturn detailed scientufic data and even 
take pictures with a transistorized, 10 
Ib. TV camera. Pioneers could also be 


and 1973 


Because of the age-old curiosity about 


flown past Jupiter in 1972 





life on Mars, the report also gives top 
priority to a Mariner orbita flight in 
1971 and a Mariner-type craft that 


could orbit and land on the red planet 
by 1973. Mariner's large payload would 
enable it to carry instruments that might 
vell detect life on Mars, if it exists 
Grand Tour in Space. Beyond this 
minimal” program, the scientists say 
other planetary opportunities 


U.S. should 1973 


there are 


that the grasp. In 


and 1975, for example, the planets will 
be positioned so that Mariner flying 
past Venus will be whipped by Venu- 
sian gravity into a trajectory that will 


carry it close to Mercury 
his first glimpse of the sun’s nearest 
And in 1977 and 1978, plan 
etary positions will enable a spacecraft 
flying by Jupiter to take a gravity-boost 
ed “grand that will take it 
on past Saturn, Uranus and Neptune 

flights, the 


affording man 


neighbor 


tour” also 


These report stresses 


should provide vast new knowledge 


about the solar system, the origin and 


evolution of life, and the processes that 


govern the earth’s interior, surface and 


But the scientists warn thal 
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itmosphere 





planning must begin years ahead of 
iny actual mission. Thus, they con 
clude, “decisions arrived at this year 


in determining the 


and scope of planetary 


ind next will go far 
future character 


programs 


ASTRONOMY 
X-Raying the Sun 


At solar 


throughout the US 


observatories scattered 
astronomers 
reached for their telephones one day 
last June and called the White Sands 
Missile Range in New Mexico, Each ob 
server had spotted the beginnings of 
extremely hot outburst 
of high-energy particles on the surface 
of the sun that often precedes mag 
netic storms in the earth’s ionosphere 


Within minutes, an Aerobee rocket 


solar flare, an 





launch 
with it the largest X-ray telescope ever 
sent 


soared from its pad, carrying 
into space 

As the 
mosphere 
the earth, a 
image of the 9-in. telescope be 
ing pictures. The film pack, dropped 
back to earth by parachute, 
a dozen of the most detailed X-ray pho 
taken of the sun. The 


the X-ray 


Aerobee arced above the at 


which screens X rays trom 


camera focused on the 





an shoot 





contained 


tographs ever 


| 








prints showe structure of a 


flare at the sun’s center, Other X-ray 
emitting solar regions came through as 
bright splotches on an otherwise dark 
disk 

Scientists at American Science and 


who designed the X 
that 


their photographs will give new insights 


Engineering Corp 
ray telescope system are confident 
stll-mysterious nature of the 
workings of the sun, Eventually 


of these X-ray outbursts may provide a 


into the 


study 


better understanding of the cause of 
solar-magnetic disturbances and help 
scientists to forecast flares. Such early 


warnings could be vital to astronauts ex- 
ploring the surface of the moon. Un- 
less they take cover in their spacecralt 
before a hail of particles arrives trom 
the sun, the explorers could receive a 


deadly dose of radiation 


ECOLOGY 
Fish Bites Dog 


By accident or design, man seems de 
termined to upset the delicate balance 
of nature in Florida. The water hya 
cinth, imported by a flower lover tn 
1884, has clogged canals all over the 
southern end of the peninsula. Clearing 
operations more than $1,000,000 
annually. The 30-in. Bufo toad (Bufo 
marinus), introduced to the Miami area 
in the 1950s to eat feeds 
on the young of native toads, and hun 
dreds of dogs after biting 
into the Bufo’s poisonous neck sacks 
The Red-Whiskered Bulbul, a 
Asian from a 
farm by a hurricane ten years 
multiply. To the 


cost 


Insects, now 


have died 
crested 
rare-bird 
ago, has 
alarm of 


visitor freed 


begun to 


local growers, it has a marked pret 
erence for sweet, ripe fruit 
Florida’s newest menace ts an im 


Clarias bat 
catfish 
breathing or 

live out of 


called 
walking 


creature 
Asian 
auxiltary 


probable 
rachus the 
Equipped with 
vans the 2-ft. fish can 
water for hours and can propel itself 
along the ground on its stubby but mus- 
cular pectoral fins. It was introduced 
by a fish farmer several years ago near 
Fort Lauderdale, and quickly infiltrated 
the state’s broad, interconnected drain 
age system. When specimens 
began appearing in the canals and ponds 
of Palm Beach County in 1967, they 
were largely ignored, But this spring, as 
tounded Fort Lauderdale residents dis- 


scattered 


A pair of tree-like bony structures located 
above each gill cavity, the organs absorb ox 
yveen from the air to supplement the oxygen 
normally taken in from water passing through 
the g 
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ASIAN WALKING CATFISH 
Even piranhas beware. 


covered catfish scuttling across their 
lawns at night and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission as- 
signed two scientists to investigate. 

Pugnacious Forager. After studying 
five mature walking catfish, Biologists 
Vernon Ogilvie and Robert Goodrick is- 
sued an alarming report. The fish can 
jump 4 ft. out of water and move over 
land at will. It sleeps during daylight 
hours but becomes “very active” at 
night or when it is disturbed. It is so 
strong and slippery that it is virtually 
impossible to handle. One specimen, 
placed in a 70-gal, tank with other fish, 
promptly attacked and killed a fish of 
equal size. “All other fish in the tank 
gave the Clarias a wide berth,” the sci- 
entists noted, “a piranha being no 
exception.” 

In some isolated ponds where the bi- 
ologists found the walking catfish, it 
had already become the dominant spe- 
cies; in canals, it was fast gaining the 
upper hand over such native species as 
bass, brim and ordinary catfish. It seems 
to thrive in brackish as well as fresh 
water, and cats shrimp, crayfish, small 
minnows—practically anything — that 
happens along. When biologists poison 
its ponds, it indignantly leaps from the 
water and starts across country during 
the daytime, sometimes dying of sun- 
burn in the process. On land, where it 
forages nocturnally for snails and pine 
needles, the catfish is at its most pug- 
nacious. There are even some far-out re- 
ports that it has attacked curious dogs 
sniffing at it 

These prodigious feats have Florid- 
ians worried that the walking catfish 
will turn out to be the most formidable 
immigrant of them all. Other pests can 
often be controlled or eliminated. But, 
as Ogilvie and Goodrick note in their re- 


port: “A fish with the ability and in- 
clination to leave the water and walk 
around is, to the best of our Knowl 


edge, unmanageable.” 
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MILESTONES 


Divorced. By Mia Farrow, 23, wispy 
ex-star of TV's Peyton Place, who is 
now making it big in movies (latest: 
Rosemary's Baby); Frank Sinatra, 52; 
on grounds of cruelty and incompat- 
ibility; after two years of marriage, no 
children; in Juarez, Mexico 





Died. George P. Larrick, 66, Com- 
missioner of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration from 1954 to 1965; of a 
heart attack; in Washington, D.C. As 
FDA, Larrick fought for stiff- 
er regulations of food additives, in 1961 
prevented thalidomide be- 
cause the drug was believed to cause de- 


head of 


the sale of 


formed babies, and in 1963 cracked 
down on the sponsors of Krebiozen, 
whose claim that their medicine could 


cure cancer was proved groundless af- 
ter extensive tests 

Died. René d'Harnoncourt, 67, Vi- 
enna-born director of Manhattan's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art from 1949 until 
his retirement last July; of injuries suf- 
fered when he was hit by a car while 
on a stroll; in New Suffolk, L.I. An au- 
thority on primitive art as well as a mod- 
ernist, D'Harnoncourt first established 
himself in the United States in 1930 
when he gathered and put on tour a for- 
midable (1,200 objects) collection of 
Mexican artifacts dating back to the 
16th century; he went on to teach at 
Sarah Lawrence College, became art ad- 
viser to Nelson Rockefeller, for whom 
he collected all manner of masterpieces, 
and helped organize Manhattan's pres- 
tigious Museum of Primitive Art. At 
the Museum of Modern Art, he proved 
both a brilliant fund raiser and exhibit 
organizer, putting on more than 20 
shows yearly, among the most notable 


of which was the huge (290 items) 
1967 Picasso retrospective 
Died. Torkild Rieber, 86, chairman 


of Texaco from 1935 to 1940, and over- 
seer of one of the greatest engineering 
feats in oil-industry history; in Man- 
hattan. Shortly after becoming boss, 
Rieber bought the idle Barco oilfields, 
1,200,000 acres deep in the jungles of 
Colombia, and during three years of col- 


laboration with Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co,, hacked a 263-mile pipeline over 
the Andes to service tankers on the 


country’s Caribbean coast 

Died. Charles E. Sorensen, 86, Hen- 
ry Ford’s production chief from 1919 
to 1944; after a long illness; in Be- 
thesda, Md. Impatient, often tyrannical, 
“Cast-Iron Charlie” devised the moving 
assembly line, which revolutionized the 
auto industry and pushed the output of 
Ford’s flivvers past the 30 million mark 
by the early 1940s. In World War II, 
Sorensen applied the same principle to 
aircraft plants which turned out four-en- 
gine B-24 bombers at the rate of one 
every three hours. 
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SPEEDUP ON SLOWDOWNS 


TRIKES by public employees 

make almost everyone unhappy ex- 
cept the strikers themselves—and some- 
times even them. When sanitation men 
refuse to pick up garbage and teachers 
stay away from their classrooms, the re- 
sulting disruptions win little sympathy 


for their cause. As a result, workers 


who provide vital public services are 
turning increasingly to work slowdowns 


Bin 


CARS AWAITING REPAIR AT LONG ISLAND RAIL ROAD YARD 


eral-court preliminary injunction order- 
ing an end to the slowdown. 

Ticket Strike. Other slowdowns have 
taken a variety of forms. To back up 
their demands for higher pay and short- 
er working hours, Kansas City firemen 
resorted to a slowdown in 1966 during 
which they continued to answer alarms 
but refused to keep records, make safe- 
ty inspections or clean up debris after 





It wasn’t a strike, but who could tell the difference? 


—strikes, of a sort, that do not carry 
quite the onus of a full-scale walkout. 
As Anthony D'Avanzo, general chair- 
man of New York City Lodge 886 of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, 
put it last week, “We dont want to 
strike, because that would just make us 
look like culprits.” 

D'Avanzo’s union may not have been 
striking, but the 180,000 daily com- 
muters on the Long Island Rail Road 
could hardly tell the difference. Be- 
cause of a 30% curtailment of normal 
service, which the state-owned Long Is 
land blamed on a slowdown by D’Avan- 
zo’s car repairmen, overcrowded trains 
whizzed by their usual stops, forcing 
thousands of frustrated commuters to 
abandon the platforms in search of oth- 
er transportation to their jobs, Engaged 
in a dispute with the ailing Long Is- 
land over job security, the union con- 


ceded that its men were refusing to 
work overtime to service trains and 
were scrupulously following federal 


safety rules that had long been ignored 
But brotherhood officials also charged 
the railroad with “union busting”; at 
week's end they vowed to appeal a fed- 
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Detroit 
money 


fires 
more 


policemen, 
and better 


demanding 
work condi- 
tions, staged a brief “ticket strike” last 


year, deliberately cut the number of 
summonses issued for minor traffic vi 
olations by 50%. Slowdowns also occur 
when workers phone in sick in large 
numbers, a ruse used over the past 18 
months by Philadelphia street cleaners, 
San Antonio garbagemen Des 
Moines firemen 

Such tactics often prove remarkably 
successful. Last fall 800 Los Angeles 
County probation officers deliberately 
dragged their heels on the job, winning 
a reduction of case loads in the pro- 
Far more dramatic ts the current 
slowdown by Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration air-traflic controllers, which has 
snarled airports in metropolitan New 
York and elsewhere with flight delays 
Unhappy over a manpower shortage 
and congested skyways, the traffic con 
trollers have been playing strictly by 
the rule book in clearing planes for take- 
offs and landings. They scored one 
breakthrough earlier this month when 
Congress empowered the FAA to hire 
an additional 2,439 air controllers, Last 


and 


cess 


week they scored another when Trans- 
portation Secretary Alan S. Boyd 
warned that Washington would limit 
traffic at New York airports unless the 
aviation industry took steps to relieve 
the congestion. 

Minor League Activity. Nowhere 
have slowdowns caused more trouble 
than in New York City. Last summer 
more than 3,000 city welfare employ- 
ees staged a “work-in,” during which 
they showed up at the office but re- 
fused to process cases. Unhappy over 
slow progress in contract talks, 115 
nurses at two city hospitals phoned in 
sick one day this month, an epidemic 
that forced doctors and supervisory per- 
sonnel to take over their chores. Three 
weeks ago, embroiled in a dispute over 
how many new fire fighters the force 
should hire, uniformed firemen and the 
city averted a threatened slowdown only 
by agreeing to submit the issue to a fact 
finding board. 

This week the 1,000-member subway- 
supervisors union plans to mect and de- 
cide what action to take if there Is no 
progress on contract negotiations with 
New York's Metropolitan Transporta- 
tion Authority. The union may strike 
or show its grievance with a slowdown 
Even if it chooses the latter course, 
says Union Chief Frank Tedesco, the 
troubles for the city’s 4,500,000 daily 
subway riders would “make the Long Is- 
land Rail Road tie-up look like minor- 
league activity.” 


THE ECONOMY 
An Unmistakable Signal 


The U.S. economy collected a sur- 
prise dividend last week from its new 
burden of higher taxes. In a move that 
most moneymen had not expected for 
weeks or even months, the Federal Re- 
serve Board lowered its discount rate 
from 54% to 54%. Though the 1% 
change was as small as the Reserve 
Board ever makes it, it was an un 
mistakable signal of a general trend to- 
ward lower interest rates on all kinds 
of loans 

The reduction dropped the economy's 
key interest rate below the crisis level, 
highest since 1929, to which the Re- 
serve Board pushed it last April in its ef- 
fort to fight inflation and steady the 
international standing of the dollar. The 
new rate applied initially only to the 
Minneapolis Reserve Bank, which re- 
quested the cut in the amount it charg- 
es member commercial banks for bor- 
rowed funds. Normally, the other clev- 
en district Reserve Banks soon fall into 
line with such shifts, but this time there 
were signs of dissent and delay. The 
key New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
which frequently takes a more con- 
servative view of monetary matters than 
the Washington board, let word leak 
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out that it was miifed at the timing. By 
week's end, only the Richmond Re- 
serve Bank had followed Minneapolis” 
lead. Still, few if any bankers really ex- 
pected the holdouts to persist over a 
very long period of time. 

Dwindling Pressures. By its 5-0 vote 
to cut the discount rate, the Reserve 
Board sided with Administration econ- 
omists who contend that inflationary 
pressures in the economy are dwin- 
dling because of the 10% income-tax 
surcharge enacted in late June. Unless 
the credit brakes were eased, so their ar- 
gument ran, the combination of both fis- 
cal and monetary restraint could slow 
the economy too much and create the 
risk of a mini-recession. To offset such 
economic drags as a sharp drop in 
steel buying, a leveling off in defense 
outlays and the anticipated decline in 
consumer spending, the Administration 
counts on a major rebound in housing 
construction, Yet despite a huge back- 
log of unfilled demand for new hous- 
ing, the result of the 1966 credit squeeze 
that crippled the industry for a year, 
no such upturn seems likely unless in- 
terest rates continue to fall. 

In response to the cooling economic 
outlook—and the higher taxes that have 
reduced the Treasury's need to finance 
the federal deficit by borrowing—in- 
terest levels have already turned down 
in the sensitive bond and money mar- 
kets. Last week Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. sold a $50 million issue of de- 
bentures yielding investors 64%, a full 
4% less than the peak for Bell System 
bonds set in mid-April. Rates on other 
utility bonds, on 91-day U.S. Treasury 
bills, and on commercial bank certif- 
icates of deposit (a favorite haven for 
idle corporate cash) have fallen by simi- 
lar amounts. Though mortgages respond 
slowly to changing money conditions, 
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some New York lenders this 
month shaved their rate on res- 
idential loans from 72% to 
74%. The Reserve Board’s dis- 
count cut will promote further 
reductions, if only because bank- 
ers everywhere will take it as a 
sign of the board’s future in- 
tentions in manipulating credit. 

Too Much Too Soon? Still, 
many bankers question whether 
the Reserve Board let up on its 
monetary brakes too much too 
soon, Says Vice President Beryl 
Sprinkel of Chicago's Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank, echoing 
a common sentiment: “Its a 
long, painful process to get the 
economy back to price stability, 
and we haven't even started yet.” 
Consumer prices rose at a 6%-a- 
year clip during June. Nor have 
higher taxes slowed the rapid 
pace of economic growth. Federal Re- 
serve figures last week showed that in- 
dustrial production pushed to its third 
straight record in July. Wall Street 
perked up at the discount-rate news. 
On the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Dow Jones industrial average rose 
6.38 points in the week's final trading 
session. For the week, the average 
gained 16.24 points to reach 885.89— 
its first rally after a month of losses. 


AUTOS 
Homebred Mini-Models 


After chasing each other around the 
track for years, Detroit's automakers 
and their foreign competition now ap- 
pear to be coming full circle, The U.S. 
is about to undergo another compact- 
car race with a brand new generation 
of mini-models. 

When small, low-priced imports took 
over a 10% share of the domestic auto 
market in the late 1950s, General Mo- 
tors fought back with the Corvair, Ford 
with the Falcon, and Chrysler with the 
Valiant. So successful were these com- 
pacts that by 1962 the foreign share of 
the market had dropped to under 5%. 
Figuring that the battle was over, the 
Big Three made the mistake of al- 
lowing their compacts to grow in both 
size and price. The result has been a 
new upsurge in the popularity of im- 
ports, which grabbed 9.4% of U.S. 
sales in 1967 and are back over the 
10% mark this year, 

Now Detroit is preparing to meet 
the challenge with a new group of cars 
even smaller than the original com- 
pacts. More than half of all imports 
are accounted for by West Germany's 
low-cost ($1,699) Volkswagen, whose 
continuing success suggests that the im- 
port phenomenon is attributable less to 
beauty than to size and price, With 
many foreign cars, of course, there is 
also the desire for prestige. Until now, 
the Big Three have been trying to fill 
the size and price specifications with 
their own foreign-built cars. notably 
Ford's English-made Cortina, Chrysler's 





made-in-France Simca, and G.M.’s Ger- 
man-made Opel, the next best-selling 
import after Volkswagen. 

Sawed-Off Mustang. Detroit's new 
cars, by contrast, will be manufactured 
entirely in the U.S. and Canada. Ford 
plans to have its mini-model on the mar- 
ket next April, and General Motors ex- 
pects to introduce its version in the fall 
of 1969, at the same time dropping its 
slow-moving Corvair, American Motors 
also hopes to produce a small car next 
year, provided that it can hold down 
the tooling-up costs, The only auto- 
maker without a domestic mini-model 
in the works is Chrysler, which instead 
has decided to consider development of 
what it calls a “world car,” a low-cost 
auto that would probably be manu- 
factured in France and aim at accept- 
ance in both the U.S. and European 
markets. 

Farthest along in the development 
race is Ford, whose six-cylinder, 100- 
h.p. entry will resemble a sawed-off 
Mustang and have a semi-fastback roof- 
line that will make it sportier than the 
Volkswagen, Japan’s Toyota, and other 
leading low-priced imports, The car is 
currently being test-run at the com- 
pany’s proving ground in suburban 
Dearborn. Code-named “the Delta,” it 
is considerably longer (176 in. to 159 
in.) than the Volkswagen, but does not 
stand quite as high (53 in. to 59 in). It 
will get about 22 miles to a gallon of 
gasoline. Ford hopes to keep the cost 
under $2,000 by incorporating into its 
design as many parts from the Falcon 
as possible. 

Detroit's move into the low-price field 
has come belatedly and grudgingly. Sad- 
dled with higher labor costs than their 
foreign competitors, U.S. automakers 
enjoy a far greater unit profit on big- 
ger, jazzier cars than they could hope 
to on European-style ones. In order to 
make a go of it with low-priced cars, 
they must be certain that the volume is 
there. The upswing in import sales, 
which will account for a $2. billion 
chunk of business this year, has con- 
vinced them that it is. 
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FRANCE 
Fighting Chance 


A prolonged economic Crisis seemed 
to face France after its spring disor- 
ders and the huge wage increases that 
ended the general strike. Little more 
than months later, that outlook 
has changed remarkably. Though still 
far from being out of danger, France 
has a fighting chance not only to re- 
cover from the strike but even to ben- 
efit from it 

To overcome the strike setbacks, Pre- 
mier Couve de Murville has turned to 
“the only policy imaginable”—switt 
economic expansion, In keeping with 
that goal, the French Cabinet last week 
unveiled a 1969 budget that calls for 
an 11% increase in government spend- 
ing, to $30 billion. While creating a det- 
icit of about $2.5 billion, such outlays 
are expected to help boost French in- 
dustrial production by 7% next year, 
enabling the French economy to achieve 
a substantial 54% to 6% growth. 

There are already a few signs that 
the expansionist strategy is taking hold. 
French workers, besides splurging on 
vacations at a rate unprecedented in a 
holiday-happy country, spent enough of 
their higher wages to lift July retail 
sales 10% above the 1967 level. Strike- 
depleted inventories have shrunk so low 
that many industries expect a manu- 
facturing boom in the fall. Says Finance 
Minister Frangois-Xavier Ortoli: “The 
outlook is better than we could have ex- 
pected. The economy is righting itself.” 

Idle Factories. Some critics feel that 
Ortoli’s optimism may be premature, 
but France has, in any case, been long 
overdue for a dose of expansion, Charles 
de Gaulle’s stubbornly conservative eco- 
nomic policies, aimed at strengthening 


two 
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VACATIONERS AT CAP D’ANTIBES 


the franc and avoiding inflation, slowed 
the country’s real economic growth to 
a point (4.4% last year) that was un- 
healthy for both France and its Com- 
mon Market trading partners. The out- 
put of French factories rose a mere 
2.2% in 1967 and, as a consequence, 
one-fifth of the country’s industrial ca- 
pacity lay idle early this year The re- 
sulting unemployment plainly aggravat 


ed the social unrest that welled into 
revolt during May 

Paradoxically, that cushion of un- 
used plant and manpower, plus the 


country’s still ample $4.75 billion re- 
serves, is what now gives France tts op- 
portunity for an economic rebound 
without serious inflation. Despite the 
staggering wage gains of French labor 
(13% to 14% for all of 1968), the 
Gaullist government aims at holding 
price increases to 3% during the last 
half of this year, It is relying on what 
one Finance Ministry official calls “a 
battery of tools to regulate prices with 
out actually enforcing price controls.” 
Under the French comtrat de pro- 
gramme, for example, thousands of in- 
dustrial and retail firms have signed 
agreements not to boost prices beyond 
the government-specified 3%. Even so, 
some price gains have already over- 
taken the wage increases. The cost of 
draft beer has risen 10% in Paris, a 
loaf of bread now costs 12¢ instead of 
10¢ (a 20% jump), and many restau- 
rants have increased the price of a 
$1.40 meal to $1.80 (a 29% rise). 
Delicate Manipulation. Even if the 
government can keep a lid on prices— 
and that is a big if—the French econ- 
omy may well require more delicate 
manipulation in the months ahead, Un- 
employment is still rising, and some in- 
dustries plan to lay off nonessential 
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Tricks with the throttle to make the turn. 





workers to help meet their added pay- 
roll costs. Thousands of small firms are 
expected to go out of business entirely 


when the full impact of the wage 
raises hits them in the fall. Despite 
exchange controls forbidding most 


Frenchmen from taking more than $200 
a year out of the country, the flight of 
capital remains a drain on the franc 

Like a racing driver skidding on a 
turn, France is stepping on the throttle 
in the hope of regaining the economic 
straightaway. It is a difficult maneuver 
but, if it works, the French economy 
by the end of next year could wind up 
in better shape than before. 


EXECUTIVES 


Turns at the Top 

At two very different companies, a 
pair of very different industrial pio- 
neers have picked new men to guide 
their firms’ futures. The new lineups 
formed as stormily at one company as 
they did smoothly at the other. 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
has a chairman who would just as soon 
stay out of direct management. But, as 
Sherman M. Fairchild, 72, once said, 
“When things don’t go well, I butt in.” 
Last fall the multimillionaire founder 
did just that when his firm, once the 
brightest of the glamour companies, be- 
gan to lose money. Plunging prices in 
its once enormously profitable semicon- 
ductor business, plus losses in other 
areas (duplicators, oscilloscopes, record- 
ing equipment), caused a $7.7 million 
deficit for 1967. In rapid succession, 
Fairchild saw Chairman John Carter to 
the door, assumed the chairmanship 
himself, assigned President Richard 
Hodgson to sell off unprofitable divi- 
sions, then turned Hodgson himself out 
to pasture. Since May, when Hodgson 
was moved up to a newly created vice- 
chairmanship, the company has been 
without a chief executive officer. 

Last week that post was taken by 
new President C. Lester Hogan, 48, 
who moved from Motorola into Fair- 
child’s offices at Mountain View, Calif. 
A Harvard physics professor before he 
joined Motorola ten years ago, Hogan 
built the company’s semiconductor bust- 
ness from scratch to tops in the field 
At Fairchild, where semiconductors ac 
counted for two-thirds of the compa 
ny’s sales ($209 million last year), the 
tiny silicon chips will be Hogan's forte 
Wall Street seemed pleased by the 
move. Last week, as six former Mo- 
torola colleagues joined Hogan at Fair- 
child, Motorola stock dropped 42 
points, while Fairchild rose 5i—a $4.7 
million filip for Sherman Fairchild, who 
holds 16% of the stock, Fairchild en 
thusiastically greeted the “younger lead- 
ership” but hastily qualified the phrase 
to mean “leaders that aren't about to re- 
tire.” That, he added, was “something 
which I don’t have any thought of 
doing, incidentally.” 

United Aircraft Corp., whose East 
Hartford, Conn., executive suite has 
been as stable as Fairchild’s has been 
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FAIRCHILD & NEW PRESIDENT HOGAN 
Piling up the chips. 


shaky, announced the Oct, | retirement 
at 65 of Chairman Horace Mansfield 
Horner, only the second boss that the 
huge aerospace company has had since 


it was founded 34 years ago. “Jack” 
Horner is the son of an early backer 
of Pratt & Whitney, United's creator 


An engineer (Yale °26), he joined the en- 
gine maker right after graduation, when 
it had 80 employees and heady plans 
to build an aircraft engine called the 
Wasp. A high-performance engine for 
those days, the 425-h.p. Wasp was an 
immediate success and helped finance 
the founding of United. United at one 
time or another pulled under its wing 
Bill Boeing, Chance Vought and Igor 
Sikorsky, also gave birth to the now in- 


dependent United Air Lines. Horner 
grew along with the company, mas- 
terminding Pratt & Whitney's World 


War II production of half the power 
(600 million h.p.) used in U.S. war 
planes. He became president of the en 
tire company in 1943, after the war 
brought United into the jet age with 
characteristic success, Though Pratt & 
Whitney long lagged in turbine engines 
behind Rolls-Royce and G.E., Horner 
drove the company (which accounts for 
70% of United's sales) to dominance 
It now powers more than half of the 
free world’s commercial jets 

Horner's Chairman Wil 
liam P. Gwinn, 60, who has served as 
president for twelve years, and new 
President Arthur FE. Smith, 57, will 
have challenges of their own. United's 
production schedules have been disrupt- 
ed by Viet Nam priorities, and the com- 
pany must simultaneously continue de- 
velopment (at a cost of some $80 mil- 
lion so far) of its JT9D jet engine for 
the next generation of airliners. Then, 
of course, there are Horner’s records 
to be beaten, such as United's peak first- 
half earnings, announced last week, of 
$32.5 million on sales of $1.3 billion 
That is about triple what the company 
was earning in an entire year as re- 
cently as 196] 


SUCCESSOTS, 
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SHIPPING 


“We're Going to Get You” 
Shipping can be a_hard-knuckled 
business, but never had the Australian 
Tonnage Committee, a group of 15 ship- 
ping companies involved in Evrope- 
Australia trade, heard such a barefisted 
Dropping in at the commit- 
office recently, N. I 
vice president of the 


challenge 
tee’s London 
(“Nicky”) Zuev 
Soviet Union's ship-chartering agency 
Sovfracht. was in a vile mood. He com- 
that the committee, which is 
made up of shipping operators from 
eight countries, had unfairly treated the 
Russians, then warned: “Now we're go- 
ing to get you.” 

With that salvo, the Soviets last 
month launched their latest 
what has long been pretty much a free- 
world preserve: seaborne trade between 
non-Communist nations The Soviet 
merchant fleet has been 
yond bloc routes for 
course, but have its excursions 
been quite so bold. At stake in the Lon- 
don confrontation are shipping revenues 
of about $192 million a which 
are now shared by the Italian, French, 
West German, Dutch, Scandinavian and 
British lines that form the in-group serv- 
ing trade routes between Europe and 
Australia. Last year the Russians sent 
six ships to Australian ports to pick up 
146,000 tons of destined for the 
Soviet Union. Bargaining for a bigger 
piece of the action this time, they have 
proposed to run 36 round trips a year 
to Australia. That would be enough to 
take a third of the entire Australian 
trade, worth $31 million. If not al- 
lowed into the conference, the Rus 
stans threaten to sail outside—at profit 
busting rates 

Real Threat. The Soviet push is 
backed up by a fast-growing merchant 
fleet. A virtual nonentity 15 years ago, 
the Red fleet now numbers 1,350 ocean 
totaling 10 million § tons, 
ranks sixth in the world, after Liberia 
(actually a “flag of convenience” for 
ships of many nations), Britain, the 
U.S., Norway and Japan. At its cur 
rent million-ton-a-year growth rate, the 
U.S.S.R well be at the top by 
the early 1970s 

Many shipowners agree with Presi 
dent Manuel Diaz of American Export 
Isbrandtsen Lines that the Soviet fleet 
‘very threat.” Since the So- 
vict government need not show a profit 
on its ships, goes the argument, Com 
munist ships could easily cut rates and 
drive free-world ships out of business 
For their part, the Russians say that 
they are anxious to join the rate-setting 
conferences that they once condemned 
as “capitalist cartels,” “I see no reason 
why we should not operate like other 
shipping men,” says George Maslov, 
London-based boss of Russia’s Anglo- 
Soviet Shipping Co. “We do not aim 
to dominate world shipping, but if op- 
portunities do arise to make some 
money on the side with our fleet, we cer 
tainly won't pass them up.” 
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WELLS & EX-CLIENT LAWRENCE 
First lady of one, wonder gir! of another. 


ADVERTISING 
Up, Up and Away with Mary Wells 


The Great Air Race of 1967 em- 
broiled Madison Avenue for much of 
last summer. It began when Trans 


World Airlines, at a time when other air- 
lines were launching bright new ad- 
verlising campaigns, decided to throw 
its $18 million-a-year account up for 
grabs. Eight top agencies, including 
Foote, Cone & Belding, TWA’s shop 
since 1956, spent months of work and 
more than $1,000,000 to land the busi- 


ness. The winner? None other than 
Foote, Cone, which won the day with 
a campaign built around TWA’s cur 


rent “Up, up and away” theme 

Last week Foote, Cone came down 
with a crash. After a brusque meeting 
with the ad company’s officers, TWA 
announced that it was shifting its ac- 
count to the much publicized, two-year 
old Manhattan agency of Wells, Rich, 
Admen were stunned. For one 
thing, Wells, Rich, Greene had not even 
participated in last summer's drag-out 
battle for the TWA billings. Moreover, 
only nine months ago, blonde, fortyish 
Mary Wells, the agency's president and 
co-founder, married Harding Lawrence, 
chairman of Braniff Airways, 
$6,500,000 account had taken her strug 
gling outfit off the ground, 

No sooner had TWA announced its 
shift than Braniff announced that it 
was pulling out of Wells, Rich, Greene 
Reportedly, Ling-Temco-Vought, the 
Dallas conglomerate that took Braniff 
under its corporate wing last January, 
had long been leary of the Braniff re 
lationship with Wells, Rich, Greene, and 
was pressing for just such a change. 


Careene 








whose 


In all, the fast shuffle increased the 
agency's total annual billings to over 
$90 million. And Mary Wells, whose 


Braniff brainstorms (pastel planes, Puc- 
ci stewardess uniforms) did a great deal 
for her husband's business, apparently 
sees no problem in being first lady for 
one airline and wonder girl for another. 
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CULTIVATING TOMATO FIELOS IN CALIFORNIA 


FOOD 


Sad Tomatoes 

To perfect the tomato that makes 
the soup that Campbell sells by the mil- 
lions of cans, botanists have been work- 
ing for years on different strains of 
Lycopersicon esculentum. Last week the 
soup-tomato crop was ripening right on 
time, as the scientists intended, but for 
once its punctuality was a disaster. Just 
when the bumper crop was ready to be 
picked from California to New Jersey, 
the Campbell Soup Co. found itself sad- 
dled with a strike. 

With thousands of workers off the 
job at company plants across the coun- 
try, Maryland broilers destined for 
Campbell chicken-noodle soup were in 
danger of turning leathery. At its plant 
in Paris, Tex., the company’s output of 
Franco-American spaghetti products 
was running at least 50% below nor- 
mal. But tomatoes were far and away 
the biggest casualties. California toma- 
toes intended for Campbell cans with- 
ered on the vine. Ohio patches went 
unpicked, and migrant workers hungrily 
moved on. Around Campbell's tomato- 
red brick home plant in Camden, N.J., 
the rich blaze of overripe fruit faded 
as mold crawled across the humid fields 

Seed of Discord. Traditionally, the 
company bargains separately at each of 
its 20 plants. But the unions this time in- 
sisted on a common expiration date for 
all Campbell contracts, Behind the de 
mand is the burgeoning drive by A.F.L 
C.1.O, Organizer Stephen Harris, to du- 
plicate company-wide contracts that he 
won from the Union Carbide Corp. 
and the copper industry. His “traveling 
committee,” representing the firm's 
unions, made its overriding aim to ne- 
gotiate contracts for all Campbell plants 
at the same time, Meat Cutters Union 
Local President Clarence Clark claims 
that the old system enables the com- 
pany to “play one union against an- 
other.” By contrast, management views 
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Disaster in the punctuality. 


the current strike as a harbinger of a 
united labor force that would be able, 
as Campbell Vice President William EF. 
Harwick puts it, “to turn us on and 
off on a company-wide basis. 

By last week 30% of Campbell's 
New Jersey tomatoes had spoiled in 
the field, and many were being plowed 
under, The company estimated that the 
ruin could reach 80% within the next 
two weeks. Campbell's 250 contract 
farmers in southern New Jersey, a group 
of whom has sued two unions for dam- 
age because of the strike, grow nearly 
40% of the area’s 21,000-acre crop. In 
California, where rotting tomatoes could 
result in a loss of well over $4,000,000 
if the strike persists, farmers called on 
President Johnson to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley law to stop the shutdown, The 
biggest losers of all are the migrant 
workers. Thousands of them were 
stranded without pay in what is nor- 
mally their most profitable season. 


AFRICA 
Sisal on the Ropes 


Personally, 1 prefer one-inch sisal for 
the job, You get too many blisters on 
your hands from nylon, 


That unsolicited testimonial comes 
from Rhodesia’s retired hangman, Ed- 
ward (“The Dropper") Milton, and it ts 
in praise of the fiber extracted from a 
cactus-like plant that grows mostly in 
Africa and Latin America. Not every- 
one, however. feels the same affection 
for sisal. Though it is still used in rope, 
twine, potato sacks and carpets, sisal Is 
being steadily replaced by nylon and 
other synthetics. Its last bastion 1s ag- 
ricultural twine, which now accounts 
for 75% of world sisal production 

Though © sisal-producing countries 
have managed to keep total output fair- 
ly constant in recent years, about 
660,000 tons annually, they have had 
to slash their prices to maintain their 





CAMPBELL PLANT PICKETS 


markets. From $700 a ton in the early 
1950s, sisal has sunk to its present 
$168 level, which makes it hardly worth 
harvesting at all. And there is no hope 
of reversing the trend. The time-hon- 
ored tactic of withholding the product 
from the market to drive up its price 
would only backfire, sending an even 
larger share of potential sales to syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Quiet Advice. The country hardest 
hit by sisal’s decline is Tanzania, the 
world’s foremost producer, which sup- 
plies 35% of the world market, or 
about 220,000 tons a year. Last year, 
when Tanzania nationalized sisal plan- 
tations in an attempt to control its tra- 
ditional No. | crop, scores of white 
settlers were left without compensation. 
Now the Socialists in Dar es Salaam 
are quietly advising some ex-sisal farm- 
ers that they can have their plantations 
back. The government has decided that 
it is better, after all, for the individual 
entrepreneur to lose money than for it 
to take a beating in its budget. Sisal 
used to be Tanzania’s largest export 
earner: it brought in $61 million as re 
cently as 1964, With slipping prices, 
the fibers accounted for only $36 mil- 
lion by 1967. Even at that, Tanzania 
has admitted that it has been losing 
$17 on every ton of sisal sold. 

World prices of sisal are expected to 
continue their decline and possibly lev 
el off by 1970 at about $150 a ton 
Meanwhile, Tanzania hopes to develop 
new its threatened crop. To 
that end, a consortium of Canadian 
and European banks has invested some 
$28 million in a mill to turn sisal into 
paper pulp. In neighboring Kenya, the 
world’s fourth largest sisal producer, ex 
periments aimed at producing fodder 
and fertilizer from sisal fibers are un- 
der way. Other leading sisal producers, 
including Brazil and Haiti, have agreed 
to pool their resources to promote their 
produce against the steady inroads of 
the synthetics. 
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IN THE CARIBBEAN THEY SPILL MORE RUM THAN AMERICA DRINKS. 


AND THE RUM THEY SPILL THE MOST IS DON Q. 


Rum is one of the biggest industries in the Caribbean. And 
with true devotion to their craft, the Caribbeans are their own 
best customers. 

Chey drink so much rum that they can tell a good rum from an 
ordinary rum. Yr an exc eptional rum from anordinary gooc um. 

It’s highly flattering (and lucrative) for Don Q® to be the ex- 
ceptional rum they drink the most. 

But a little sad (and unlucrative) that the majority of rum 


drinkers in America have never tasted Don Q. 


Wf, 


Nor any other rum for that matter. Because they drown their 
rum in fruit juice. 
for that. 

Down in the Islands they never complicate rum with any- 


And you don’t need a very exceptional rum 


thing more than a dash of tonic and, perhaps, a bit of lime. That 
s it gentle but keeps it dry. 
Don Q and tonic and see why good rum is so big in the 
Car an. If you’ve always hated rum drinks, you'll probably 
like rum. 
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SOME THOUGHTS IN PRAISE OF 
PEOPLE 35 YEARS AND OVER. 


Pity the poor 35-year-old in youth-mad 
America, 1968. Scorned by the young, 
overlooked by the mass media, the 
35-year-old has seemingly been dispatched to 
the scrap heap of senility at a very tender age. 

And why? Because, a few years ago, 

a simple statistic got out of hand. 


A little bit of knowledge department. 

The statistic: “Soon, half the population 
of the U.S. will be under 25 years of age.” 

That little bit of knowledge has 
turned out to be very dangerous indeed. 
Especially for companies whose livelihood 
depends on selling products to the right 
market. Not only is the statistic off by about 
10%, it also overlooks the fact that the 
under-25 population group includes everyone— 
like newborn babies and pre-schoolers. 


The big battalions. 
Looking just at that 
iy ‘ portion of the 
7 | population 18 and 
j over, latest available 
census data (July ’67) 
/ show the median 
age to be 42.9. By any 
/ reasonable standard, 
the big battalions 
are still in the 35 and over age groups. 
They own more homes, buy more 
products, have more children, do 
more traveling, spend more money 
than people under 35 do. 






THE CBS OWNED 


WCBS New York, KNX Los Angeles 
WBBM Chicago, WCAU Philadelphia 
KMOX St. Louis, WEE! Boston 

KCBS San Francisco 










A statistic of your own 
(if you like to think statistically). 


About 12 million U.S. In 83.5% of these 
families have incomes families the household 
of $10,000 +, account- head is 35 or over. 
ing for 49% of the " 
total demand for 
consumer produ 
and services. 








How old is 35 and over anyway? 

In today’s world, people 
35 and over are much younger 
than they used to be. They think 
young. They set trends the 
rest of the population follows. 
The discothéque crowd, 
the turtleneck swingers, the 
“why don’t we try it” people 
are mostly youthful without /~ 
actually being youths. 

With audiences up 4 
across the board, the L 
CBS Owned radio stations ~ 
can help you reach the big battalions 
35 and over. We'd also like to reach you, 
personally, with a free copy of 

our 64-page study, 

LS 
> 











The commercial. 


“The Crucial Customer,” 
© giving these and other facts 
about over-35 consumers. 
“ 


Just call your station 
salesman or CBS Radio Spot 
Sales representative. 


_ Silage 
| biti 
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Owner Califo rnia Federal Savings and Loan Association, Los Angeles. Archite 


This big fender gets a high emsatienrt vailon 
from PPG sunglasses. 


In its own best interest, the California BRONZE makes the new California Fed 
Federal Plaza building put on PPG eral better looking 
sunglasses: windows that increase PPG produces many other environ 
omfort by reducing brightness mental glasses for other architectural 
Specifically, PPG SoLarsronze® plate requirements. Insulating, tinted, tem 
glass pered, coated glasses. For a school in 
No matter what your viewpoint— Schenectady or a hospital in Hono 
from the inside or outside—Sovar lulu. Glass that's stronger and safer 





Glass that reduces fuel bills and soft 
ens brightness 

We call this Glass Conditioning 
Don't overlook it for your next build- 
ing. Ask your architect about PPG sun 
glasses. Or write: PPG INDUSTRIES, 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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MCKESSON LIQUOR CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 






ALL EXTRA QUALITY 


YEARS OLD 


BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND BY 


dnvisMheartiu ty Lid. 


LEITH» SCOTLAND - ESTD. 1878 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 


H WHISKIES - PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 
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How to translate 
a Scotch label. 


All right, from top to bottom: 


When the medals were passed out, 
we took more than our share. 


Gold Bar means we are absolutely 
committed to 18-karat excellence. 


Martin's means James Martin 
wasn't a bit ashamed to put his 
name on his product. 


Original V.V.O. translates as Scotch 
made by our original very, very oid 
methods. (Nobody yet has greeied 
our distiller with, ‘What's new?"’). 


Blended Scotch Whisky, as 
opposed to unblended Scotch 


whiskey, tells you we've 
harmonized a number of light 
whiskies into one lovely Scotch 
tune. 


All of these whiskies were 
Produced in Scotland, of course. 


And they're 100% Scotch whiskies. 


(A nip of the Irish would be 
interesting. Though a Scotch-Irish 
on the rocks might prove stormy.) 
All Extra Quality? We ve got the 
bills to prove it. 


‘8 Years Old’ is worth signaling in 
red, we think. That extra couple of 
years Martin's takes to age 
smooths the taste no end. 


Martin's is a full 86.8 proof, of 
course. And it's blended and 
bottled in Scotland. 


After creating something as fine as 
this Scotch, it would be wrong not 
to see it into your hands safe and 
sealed. 


And finally, James Martin & Co. 
Ltd. has been creating an estimable 
Scotch since 1878, in the classic 
old distillery town of Leith. 


End of translation from the Scotch. 
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CINEMA 





NEW MOVIES 
Hang ‘Em High 

“Are the seeds of 
through the screens of neighborhood 
theaters?” So asked President Johnson 
in his statement to the National Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence 

Good question. In Hang ‘Ekim High 
the year’s grisliest movie so far, those 
seeds are tended until they burst into 
bloody bloom. Fresh from his success 
in a long series of Italian oaters, Clint 
Eastwood plays a leathery loner out to 
clean up a dirty territory, An unau- 
thorized posse mistakes Eastwood for a 
murderer and decides that he is noose 
worthy, but a kindly marshal helps him 
escape. Clint spends the rest of the pic- 
ture ricocheting off loquacious 
character actors, getting leaky with bul 
let holes, and running the lynch mob 
to earth. Along the way, the necro- 
philic camera lingers lovingly over the 
dead and dying. 

Most of the movie's minor parts are 
played by experts, notably Pat Hingle 
us a sanctimonious judge who orders 
multiple executions, Ed Begley as a 
frightened outlaw, and Michael O'Sul- 
livan as a hysterical, doomed criminal 
But neither the performances nor the 
gundown-at-sundown story coalesce into 
more than a sanguinary 
Vigilante justice. With some evocative 
photography and a touch of gallows 
humor, Director Ted Post tries to make 
Hang ‘Em High stylish and spirited 
enough to swing. It swings all right 
like a body at the end of a rope 


violence nurtured 


some 


celebration of 


The Seventh Continent 

The premise of this peculiar Yugoslav- 
Czech fairy story is the kind of wish 
that every child makes at least once: to 
drift away to a parentless, teacherless 
land 

On a ferry, a little girl’s wicker bas- 
ket is accidentally knocked overboard 
by a Like the owl and the 
and a young boy go to 
navigating their inflated 


passenger 
pussycat. she 
in pursuit 
ratt by a primer-simple map of the six 
continents. When they want to go to 
the Red Seu it turns out to be red: the 
Black Sea becomes black. At last they 
arrive at a place where. the girl com- 
plains. “they forgot to color the water.” 
An island 


sea 


rises from the clear waves, 
und the voyagers suddenly find them- 
selves beached in a magical, adult-free 


paradise 

Plants spring up from pictures. Shells 
resound with strange and vibrant organ 
music. Paper sea gulls take flight across 
a cloudless sky. When the young 
agers peer through holes in the map 
they spy black and white children from 
other lands and them to walk 
and bicycle across the water to the sev 
enth continent. 

Back home, meanwhile, the parents 
of the missing children also go off the 
deep end. Pandemonium breaks out and 
the film suddenly satiric 
moppet's-eye view of adult life. A mul- 
tilingual U.N.-cooperative group meets 
to solve the crisis—and babbles into 
Babel. A Committee to Encourage Op 
timism is formed, complete with clowns, 
dwarfs and dancing girls whooping it 


Voy 


entice 


turns into a 





pe | 
: — St 2. 4 
VICTIMS OF MULTIPLE JUSTICE 

Six nooses, no waiting. 
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AT SEA ON THE RAFT 
Across the generation gap to paradise. 


up convention style. Finally, the chil- 
dren come back for a brief visit: and 
turn away from it all in lofty disdain, 
leaving their parents to founder in the 
generation gap forever 


Director Dusan Vukotic’s parodies 


of TV commercials, bureaucracy and 
the like may be daring back home. 
but they sink slowly in the West. And 
the film's whimsy is often as thick as 
wet sand. Still, Vukotic’s insights into 
child psychology are often ingenious, 


and his blend of animation and bright, 
appealing color occasionally makes The 


Seventh Continent look like a feat of 

Klee 

The Strange Affair 
Nymphomania, voyeurism, sadism. 


torture, drug addiction and police cor- 
ruption, It might seem hard to make 
an unendurably dull movie out of such 
ingredients, but The Strange Affair is 
more than ample proof that it can be 
done 

The film's hapless hero is a brand 


new bobby named Peter Strange (Mi 
chael York). who has flunked out of 
the University of London and joined 


the London police force to assuage his 
social conscience, After a 
the beat. Peter meets a carefree pusher 
named Quince Jack Watson), his two 
sadistic a detective with a 
for a heart Geremy Kemp). and a li 


few days on 


sons, badge 


bidinous bird named = Fred = (Susan 
George). Soon he’s up to his jug ears 
in trouble. Quince wants to fix him. 


the detective wants to corrupt him. and 
Fred just plain wants him 

Poor Strange falters in the line of 
duty and gets sent up for a couple of 
years. Bum rap, that, but the audience 
is treated worse: sitting through The 
Strange Affair is as bad as a stretch of 


solitary 
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The Immanent Jew 


THE DANCE OF GENGHIS COHN by Ro- 
main Gary. 244 pages. World. $5 


Genghis Cohn, a Yiddish music-hall 
comedian, is on his last stage. The stage 
is Auschwitz, and his audience is a Ger- 
man firing squad. But he seizes the op- 
portunity for a last punch line. He 
turns his naked rump to the execu- 
tioners and says: “Kush mir in tokhes!,” 
which in Yiddish means “Kiss my ass!” 
Herr Captain Schatz, the man who has 
been placidly shooting Jews down on 
order, is so shaken that he accords 
Cohn the unusual respect of examining 
the corpse and ordering it clothed. See- 


Schatz, accompanied by his ghost, is 
confronted with the murders of 22 men, 
all of whom were discovered with their 
pants off and beatific smiles on their 
faces. “It's the crime of the century,” 
says Schatz. Cohn, as a representative 
of 6,000,000 slaughtered Jews, looks at 
him reproachfully. 

The murders revolve around the 
book’s two other supersymbols. The first 
is Lily, a flawless Aryan beauty who rep- 
resents the unobtainable goal that drives 
idealists mad and causes them to com- 
mit atrocities in her name. Florian, her 
cynical panderer, is Brother Death him- 
self. Lily's problem is that she ts a nym- 
phomaniac who is unable to achieve 
orgasm. Florian brings her an endless 


A TO MENESE 





ROMAIN GARY IN MAJORCA 
Culture is when mothers holding babies are excused from digging their own graves. 


ing an opportunity to keep his act going. 
Cohn’s ghost slips into Schatz’s dank 
subconscious. 

On this unlikely premise, Romain 
Gary has constructed a wildly funny, 
and ultimately mordant picaresque nov- 
el. The time is 20 years later, and 
Schatz has become police chiet of a 
German town, though still captive 
straight man to Genghis Cohn’s rau- 
cous spirit. “It has been my fate,” says 
Cohn, “to add a new dimension to the 
legend of the Wandering Jew: that of 
the immanent Jew, omnipresent, entire- 
ly assimilated, forever part of each atom 
of the German earth, air and con- 
science.” Night after night, he sits on 
Schatz’s bedpost, teaching him Yiddish 
and the art of Jewish cooking. But he 
also discovers that being part of a Nazi 
means that the Nazi is part of him. 
Both are humans; both are part of “the 
very semen of the species.” 

Unobtainable Goal. It is a predic- 
ament that requires considerable ex- 
planation, a job Gary attacks with rel- 
ish, inventiveness and sardonic wit. 
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string of ardent customers whom he 
kills while they are trying vainly to sat- 
isfy the great ideal. 

Gary attempts to explain not only 
German history but most of the his- 
tory of Western civilization with this 
morbidly fascinating sexual metaphor. 
It is insufficient to the task, but some- 
how that does not seem very important 
when matched against the savagery of 
Gary's vision, Lily is described by a 
German admirer as “a being of ex- 
quisite sensitivity, Culture! That's what 
she lived for. She walked in beauty! 
She inspired heroism and sacrifice! Our 
students were taught to love her, even 
in kindergarten!” To which Genghis 
Cohn replies sardonically with a rem- 
iniscence of the moment when he and 
his fellow victims were digging their 
own grave before their execution: “Sio- 
ma Kapelusznik moved a bit closer to 
me, winked, and then said: ‘Culture is 
when mothers who are holding their ba- 
bies in their arms are excused from dig- 
ging their own graves before being shot. 
We both had a good laugh. I'm telling 





you, there’s no funnyman like the Jew- 
ish funnyman.” 

Need for Cleanliness. Cohn is not 
quite satisfied with this. He broods about 
it, and some years after his death comes 
upon a newspaper report of atrocities 
committed by the savage Simbas in 
the Congo. “The civilized world was in- 
dignant. So let me put it this way. The 
Germans had Schiller, Goethe, H6ld- 
erlin, and the Simbas of the Congo 
had nothing. The difference between 
the Germans, heirs to an immense cul- 
ture, and the savage Simbas is that the 
Simbas ate their victims, whereas the 
Germans turned theirs into soap. This 
need for cleanliness, that is culture.” 

Gary. who is part Jewish himself, 
ends his novel with his Jew falling vic- 
tim to the very fanaticism he mocks. 
As a Christlike apparition. Cohn starts 
hounding Lily, The message is that both 
Jew and German, Schatz and Cohn, vic- 
tim and killer, are contained in each 
other and subject to the same aber- 
rations, But ultimately, Gary seems to 
conclude, no reminder of man’s fal- 
libility has ever deterred anybody who 
is sure he is right. As Florian says to 
Lily at one late encounter: “It’s only 
your Jew, peach. Never mind Him—no- 
body does. He's never been in any- 
body's way.” 


Corruption Within 


THE CASE AGAINST CONGRESS by 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson, 473 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $5.95 

THE SENATOR by Drew Pearson. 447 
pages. Doubleday. $6.95 


Privately. Drew Pearson can be a 
charming fellow, and even mildly self- 
depreciatory. He proposes, for instance, 
to package and sell manure from his 
large farm outside Washington under 
the label! “Drew Pearson's Best.” But 
professionally, he is an angry man. He 
makes it his business to doubt the pro- 
bity of anyone in public life until he 
has checked him out, He has often 
been irresponsible, a journalistic guer- 
rilla. Still, on balance, Pearson has dug 
out more ugly facts than any rival 
muckraker. In The Case Against Con- 
gress, written in collaboration with his 
associate Jack Anderson, Pearson com- 
piles a forceful indictment of venality 
in Congress after 35 years of watching 
it in action and writing about it in his 
daily column. 

Glass, Right or Wrong. For the most 
part. The Case Against Congress re- 
ports conflict-of-interest cases, many of 
them —sunblushingly — straightforward. 
Congressman Sam Gibbons, a Dem- 
ocrat from Florida, sponsored a special 
bill for construction of a veterans’ hos- 
pital on land to be purchased from a 
corporation represented by his own law 
firm. Mississippi Senator James East- 
land, a millionaire cotton farmer, fights 
strenuously for higher price supports 
for cotton. Though he vociferously op- 
poses “big Government spending,” East- 
land received $129,997 last year in farm 
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North American Rockwell 


Corporation’s Tulsa Division 
decided to play it cool. 

They put 45 Lennox comfort 
cells atop their new facilities in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Why air condition a whole 
plant? Happier people. Less 
absenteeism. More output. 
Less noise and dirt. Humidity 
control, Less damage to plant, 
materials, machinery. 

Lennox modular rooftop 
units made it more affordable 





than a central system. No wasted 
floor space. Here’s how: 

Simplified stub-duct from 
each rooftop unit. (See above). 

Less on-site labor. Fast 
installation. Complete . . . 
factory assembled, including 
controls. Single-source 
responsibility. 

And, true commercial 
quality: Weatherproof cabinets. 
Glass lined heat exchangers. 


- 





Can you afiord 
not) to air 
condition your 
whole plant? 









Foolproof automatic electric 
ignition system. 

Lennox Total Comfort 
Systems are available in every 
type, size, for every fuel— 
over 5,000 ways to heat and cool. 

Building a plant? Church? 
School? Office? Clinic? 
Apartment? Home? Shopping 
center? You can’t afford 
not to air condition it! 

Write for literature to 
Lennox Industries Inc., 

425 S. 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 50158. 


fanne 


* REATIN 





INSTALLATION DATA: 45 Lennox gas-electric Air Conditioning Units serving 240,000 square feet of manutacturing facility: 1104 tons cooling. 
14% million Btun gas heating capacity. Architects: Hudgins, Thompson, Ball & Associates. Engineer: Collins Engineering Associates, Inc 
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B. COHEN)& CO. 


Mortgage/InduStrial Bankers 


FULL SERVICE FACILITIES 





B. B. COHEN & CO. 


& Mortgage Financing 
& Corporate Funding 
© Purchase Leasebacks 
= Equity Capital 

© Construction Loans 


& Financial Programming 
APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 60603 (312)346-9172 


subsidies. Representative Arch Moore 
Jr., a Republican from West Virginia, 
belongs to a law firm that has Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. for a client. In 
the House, Moore “champions” restric- 
tions on imports of competing glass 
Pearson and Anderson concentrate 
much of their fire on L. Mendel Riv- 
ers, the crustaceous South Carolina 
Congressman, and on Connecticut's 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd. They cite Riv- 
ers as a classic example of the senior- 
ity system gone awry. A man of lim- 
ited talent, Rivers rose to his exalted 
position as chairman of the Armed Ser 
vices Committee only through the proc- 
ess of aging and the political savvy to 
be rhythmically re-elected by his con 
stituents. Thanks to his influence, charge 
Pearson-Anderson, his home town of 
Charleston had military installations lav- 
ished upon it. “His district has pros- 
pered from his service on the military 
committees like a tick on a fat dog.” 
But the authors wander astray when 
they maintain that he is “America’s top 
security risk” because of his drinking 
problem, He has gone on the wagon 
since he became committee chairman 
Disintegrated Man. Their case 
against Dodd is more persuasive here 
because it seems less petty and vin 
dictive than it did in the some 50 col 
umns they wrote on the subject. In a 
not unsympathetic review of Dodd's ca 
reer, the authors acknowledge his early 
promise and courage. They feel that 
his later troubles were due largely to 
the “permissiveness and indulgence” of 
the Senate, an atmosphere in which 
Dodd's integrity faltered. How he sank 
ever more deeply into the debt of as- 
sorted acquisitive interests makes grim 
reading indeed. In return for favors in 
the Senate, say the authors, Dodd even- 
tually took outright cash from his bene 
factors. After an officer of a Connect- 
icut-based_rifle-trigger company co- 
signed a loan made to him, Dodd put 
him on his congressional payroll. But 
then, say the authors, it is not an un- 
common practice for Congressmen to 
put creditors on their staffs as a way 
of repaying them. Of course, they do 
not actually work or even have to be 
in Washington. “Much of the story of 
Tom Dodd,” write the authors, “ts, In 
microcosm, the story of Congress.” 
Facts Askew. Once the Pearson-An 
derson book is read by Congress, Peat 
son will no doubt be called the name 
regularly applied to him in the course 
of his career: liar. Often enough, he 
and Anderson get their facts askew 
through careless checking or the fear 
of losing a story. Pearson, for example, 
claimed that Kennedy's Profiles in Cour- 
age was ghostwritten, The Kennedys 
promptly produced evidence to the con- 
trary. Pearson taunted Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal for fleeing in fear 
when a burglar held up his wife; in 
fact, Forrestal was elsewhere and un- 
aware of the robbery. Not long after 


| the accusation, Forrestal committed sul- 


cide, and many people blamed Pearson 
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How to lose a lot of 
ugly corporate fat. 


Go on the National Boulevard Bank diet plan. 
It'll streamline your corporate figure by cut- 
ting down the time you spend on endless 
paperwork. Like payrolls. Collecting accounts. 
And paying freight bills. So you save money 
while you lose fat. 

National Boulevard can take over all your 
payroll accounting and preparation. We'll pre- 
pare checks. And we'll give you reports on 
taxes and unemployment insurance. You can 
have the checks issued direct to your employ- 
ees. Or you can have them deposited in their 
checking accounts. 

We'll pay your freight bills. As soon as we get 
a draft from your carrier, we pay it and charge 
your account. Your bills are paid on time and 
you avoid penalties. National Boulevard will col- 
lect your receivables, too. Payments are mailed 
to a private lock box at the post office. We make 

pickups several times a day, credit the pay- 

ments to your account, and furnish 
whatever records you need. 
wd 








If you're transferring people 
into town, we'll help them find places 

to live. Besides handling mortgages, we'll 
give advice on living conditions, taxes, 
schools, transportation, municipal services. All 
the things people like to know before they 
move in. 

We'll pay your dividends, and act as regis- 
trar or transfer agent for your stock. We'll ad- 
vise you on short term investments and lend 
you working capital. We also offer a number 
of account reconciliation programs. 

That's National Boulevard’s diet plan for 
trimming off corporate fat. 

Get on it. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD 
BANK OF CHICAGO :: 


400-410 N. Michigan Ave, Phone 467-4100 » Member FDIC 
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“We were talking about capital gains 
and the name Hentz came up.” 


ago + 939-3000 + Founded 185 





NOW YOU CAN 
COMPUTERIZE 
YOUR OPERATIONS 
BY 
REMOTE CONTROL 


World Wide now offers 
vou the convenience ot 
having direct access to 
our new Control Data 
Model 3000 Series 
computer from a 
typewriter-like 
terminal station within 
your companys ata 
fraction of the usual 
cost of setting up or 
maintaining vour own 
data-processing 
department 


This Unique 
“On-Line” Computer Service 
Links Your Company 
With Our Computer 
At Tremendous Savings 

















Easy, Low-Cost Way to 
Automate Operations 
Like These With Our 

Package Programs 


If vou're thinking about computerizing or 
want to get more for your present Computer 
dollar, it will pay you to write or phone 
312/263-4270 for our brochure 


¢ Order Writing 


* Invoicing 


* Inventory Control 

* Payrolls 

* Manufacturing Control 
General Accounting 





Wi 
SUV WORLD WIDE ON-LINE 
COMPUTER SERVICES, Inc. 


180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois 60601 
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for contributing to his depression 
“There were awful moments when | 
woke up in the night.” Pearson later 
wrote repentantly. “fighting back an al- 
most paralyzing urge to join Forrestal.” 
The book is obviously written from 
the standpoint of a staunch liberal, and 
effort to 
targets are 


Pearson makes no 
that fact His 
though not 
But he not only smites his foes: he also 
Liberals who furnish 


disguise 
usually 
exclusively—conservatives 


helps his friends 
the column with tips are celebrated as 
outstanding statesmen. Senators Wayne 
Morse and Ernest Gruening, for ex 
ample, fall into this category President 
Johnson is friend. Pear- 
son cites as an example of dubious eth- 


an on-and-ofl 





ANDERSON AND PEARSON 
Congress in microcosm. 


service on the Senate 
Commerce Committee (which oversees 
the FCC) while his family TV and ra- 
dio stations in Texas were making him 
a millionaire. On the other hand, Pear 
son has been helpful to L.B J. too—on 
that the two men can 
be useful to each other. In 1964, a life 
insurance salesman charged that he had 


ics Johnson's 


the assumption 


been forced to buy advertising on a 
Johnson TV stat’on after selling the 
President a policy. To discredit the 


House 


record to Pearson 


leaked his 


who 


salesman, the White 
spotty military 
duly printed it 

Compendium of Sins. Through all 
of Pearson's aberrations—the | near- 
toadying to friends, the relentlessness to 
ward enemies—there runs a thread ot 
consistency. He has been the inveterate 
foe of powerful and protected interests 
that have overreached themselves, This 


crusade is much in evidence in Pear- 
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“SUCCESS” 





HAD Ir? 





We think today’s young people crave success as 
much as they did in the time of Horatio Alger. 

It’s just that they define it differently. 

For one thing, today’s upcoming young men 
and women are less concerned with “affluence,” 
“status symbols” and the like. 

To the modern American, success is becom- 
ing more of an inward feeling — a feeling of 
confidence, full knowledge of one’s personal 
abilities, and a clear view of some attainable 
and worthwhile goal. 

This change in attitudes may well account for 
the recent surge in enrollments in the Dale 


Carnegie Course, because this course is basically 
a curriculum in personal growth, a laboratory of 
interpersonal relationships in which the student 
learns how to communicate and work effectively 
with others to accomplish his goals. 

In many ways, the new concept of success is 
harder to attain, but we can give you substantial 
assistance in reaching it. Major corporations are 
now showing increased interest in the man or 
woman with Dale Carnegie training. 

If you would like more information, write... 


DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


SUITE 388T - 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 


$1.00 wherever books and magazines are sold. 
L j & E Schools and Libraries order from Silver Burdett, Morristown, N.J 
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son's first novel. The Senator, written 
with an assist from Novelist Gerald 
Green (The Last Angry Man), to be 
published this month Its hero-villatn ts 
a walking compendium of all the sins 
that Pearson sees committed in Con 
gress. Rich enough to begin with (a con 
struction magnate worth at least $150 
million). the hero is a willing and 





cor 
rupt tool of Conglomerate, a group of 
large corporations that plan to exploit 
national lands for their own interest 
He expects to become Conglomerate s 


chairman, and is obviously a big 





cal than most Congressmen, But the 
plot is familiar, and the novel admit- 
tedly originated as an agent's sugges- 
tion designed to capitalize on Pearson's 
role in exposing Dodd 

Pearson explains that the book ts 
“more fact than fiction.” That is just as 
well, since Pearson's fiction is pretty life 
less, even ranked with the this-is-how-it- 
really-is political novel, Pearson has the 
advantage when it comes to describing 
the intricacies of congressional maneu 
ver. Still, none of the acts of avarice 
or ambition in the novel are half so con 
vincing—or so appalling—as the real 
life instances set forth in The Case 


feainst Congress 


Notes from the Mountain 


} EASY VICT RIES by v*hn W. Gard 





ner, edited by Helen Rowan. 177 page 


John W. Gardner is a political man 
for all seasons. The chairman of the Ur 
ban Coalition. he is a Republican who 
served under both Democratic Presi 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, spending 
2! years as Secretary ol Health, Edu 
cation and Welfare in Johnson's Cabi 
net. When Gardner was HEW Secretary 
Johnson effusively declared that he “can 
take you up on the mountain and show 
you the promised land, And what's 
more, he can lead you there.” This mod 
est book is a collection of excerpts from 
Gardner's speeches and writings, includ 
ing quotes from his two earlier works 
Excellence and Self-Renewal. In it, as 
he deals with contemporary social prob- 
lems. Gardner demonstrates a depth ot 
moral vision that is matched by a pro 
vocative wil 
@ ON QUALITY AND FQUALITY The 
society. which scorns excellence in 
plumbing because plumbing is a humble 
activity and tolerates shoddiness in phi- 
losophy because tt ts an exalted activils 


will have neither good plumbing not 
good philosophy Neither its pipes nor 
its theories will hold water 

© ON CHANG The word ‘creativity 
has achieved a dizzying popularity. It is 
more than a word today, tt ts an in 


cantation. It is a kind of psychic won 
der drug, powerful and = presum ibly 
painless, and everyone wants the pre- 
scription 

© ON TRADITION: “When I say that we 
must look to the future rather than the 
past, I'm not suggesting that we should 


not revere Our ancestors Heaven for 
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Chet Huntley and David Brinkley with the entire NBC news team / | 
will be covering all the color... all the news .. . all the personalities 
. .. as political history is being made. There's a lot more that’s news 
on NBC ... before, during and after the Democratic convention. 





WMAQ-TV 
Chicago's No. 1 Source for News 


NBC News Noon Report—12:00 N./NBC News Chicago Report—5:00 PM/Huntley-Brinkley Report—6:00 PM/NBC News Night Report-10 00 PM/NBC News Midnight Report- 12:00 M 
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RK 


and 


NM 


NML is Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance—one 
of the 7 largest insurance companies in Ameri 


RKO is—oh, you know. 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE — MILWAU 


Reading time: 
A years in college 
...and beyond 
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bid. The nearer I get to being one. the 
more reverent I feel 
@ ON LEADERSHIP I] have a certain 





skepticism about the indiscriminate use 
of the word ‘leader.’ | always remember 
the wife who read the fortunetelling 
card her husband got trom a penn 
veighing machine. "You are a leader 
she read th magnetic personali 
and strong characte! ntelligent, witty 
and attract to the opposite sex Ther 
she turned the card over and added, ‘It 
i t 1 on 
eo INSTITUTIONS Se ( tu 
Or Ic tuken in sm doses. Itt 
> ) | u 1 I 
tuto on ddict 
. UNIVERSITIES As lon I 
I ¢ no concepuon of tl 
el nu up rh 
pt t | ve to resi the 
C e fact that pe vil k 
1 ee bu t WI t 
ie ) wal ul 
® ON HAZARD AND HOPI The pros 
pects never looked thter and the 
problems never looked tougher Anyone 


who isn’t stirred by both of those state 
ments is too tired to be of much use to 
us in the days ahead 


®@ ON THE LIMITS OF HUMAN NATURE 
A good man isn’t good for everything 


A Grinning Buddha 
FONG AND THE INDIANS by Pa 


The morning-line odds are 99-1 
against a young American writing a 
novel about contemporary Africa that 
is neither artistically pretentious nor pt 
ously angry, but just funny. Paul The 
roux, 26, a former Peace Corps vol 
unteer now teaching English at Ma 
kerere University in Uganda, beats the 
odds. He has produced a satire out of 
very unlikely material: a Chinese gro 
cer struggling for survival in a myth 
ical East African country 

His bumbling hero, Sam Fong, ts 
the perfect dupe. Trapped in an East At 
rican revolution, he gives up his vo 
cation as a carpenter and buys a worth 


na wily Indian 


less grocery store fror 
named Fakhru. Fakhru fleeces Fong 
daily, ultimately conning him into buy 
ing 27 cases of black-market UNICEI 
milk, on the unlikely chance that the 





reeular milk train will be deratled by 
revolutionar' terrorists Meanwhile 


Fong becomes a political pingpong ball 





in a riotous contest between Chinese 
Communists and American agents, both 


of whom have somehow concluded that 








Fong is a pivot in the ideological strug- 


ele between East and West, Fong en 
dures it all with the patience of a grin 





ning Buddhi As a carpenter he did 
not have to grin at all. As erocer he 
found that he spent most of the day 
grinning. He would not have noticed tt 
except that it made his face hurt.” As 
the story unfolds in a gracefully comic 
style comparable to that of Joyce Cary s 
in The Horse's Mouth, the author, too 


flashes the reader a winning smile 
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The Twin Cities are going on local TIME 


Starting with the September 6th issue and 
every second week thereafter, TIME, The 
Weekly Newsmagazine, will publish a spe- 
cial metropolitan advertising edition exclu- 
sively for the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

With the same editorial content as TIME’s 
National Edition, TIME’s newest metropolitan 
edition will have a rate base circulation of 
60,000 and will reach 270,000 adult readers 
in 28 counties in Minnesota. Covered by this 
new edition are Zip Code sectional center 
areas 550, 551, 553, 554 and 559. 

Now advertisers can single out this big. 
selective Twin Cities market with all the ad- 
vantages of TIME's prestige and impact at 
special local rates. You get flexibility in space 
as well as geography —for like TIME's eleven 
other metropolitan editions and seven re- 
gionals, the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metropolitan 
Edition will accept all standard advertising 
space units down through one-half column. 

Shouldn't you consider running on local 
TIME? For details, contact Garey Symington, 
Divisional Sales Manager, TIME, Dain Tower, 
527 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 55402. Phone (612) 333-0478. 
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A few \ wee 1 S ago, on 1e of 
picked up ‘the phone an 
could help tf 


We don’t like to lose business. But we 
like to get our customers the best deal 
Se we help you? 
The Idea Bank: (; 
We serve th one 
we serve them o 
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American National Bak 


968, ANG 
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“Id rather have alittle 
Old Taylor than a lot of 
anything else’ 





Famoir N ¥ 
And ne a-long ea 
Marlboro 1@S—The Longhorns! 
Either way, YOu get-a lotto like. = 
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Martbore 


arlhoroy 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 


